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PAUL GREEN—A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
H. D. ROBERTS 


Paul Green’s art is no sudden flowering of inexplicable genius, no 
rare and perfect night blossoming, no gigantic tour de force. Steady 
unobtrusive industry has marked his development. At thirty-six he 
has written more than forty plays, one of them a Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner, much poetry, many stories and sketches. For twelve years he 
has breathed his creative life-force into images fashioned from the 
reluctant soil of his birthplace. Now he stands where young Goethe 
stood before he entered into his major artistic development. The 
South stirs from her long sterile sleep as the seed quicken within her. 
America is attentive. There will be no barren struggle for recogni- 
tion if our only major folk playwright can continue to strike the 
deep chords of Jn Abraham’s Bosom and The Field God. 

Paul Green’s assurance of success is his constant intimate life 
with the farm folk of Lillington, North Carolina, among whom he 
was born and to whom he returns for the vital current of his work. 

“My first memories,” he has said, “are of negro ballads ringing 
out by moonlight and the rich laughter of the resting blacks, down 
by the river bottom. I started out very close to life—in the elemen- 
tal—we were landowners, a class distinguished from the tenant 
farmers, but for all that we earned our living by labor in the fields— 
my father and brothers and I. Everybody farmed there and though 
we were comparatively well off, we were no exception to the rule. 
As achild I worked out of doors, spring, summer, and fall, and went 
to school a few months each winter.” 
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There are some who would remind us that Paul Green is a grad- 
uate of the University of North Carolina, one of Professor Koch’s 
famous group of North Carolina Players, a member of the A.E.F. 
who endured the terrific pounding on the Belgian front, and is now 
assistant professor of philosophy at his alma mater. The signifi- 
cance of these things, with the possible exception of the opportunity 
and impulse provided by Professor Koch and his group is not yet 
apparent. It is from his years on the farm, at Buie’s Academy, and 
teaching country school among his people that those intense back- 
country tragedies, The Last of the Lowries, White Dresses, and the 
End of the Row, have grown. From his neighbors and friends have 
come, too, the boisterous fantastic humor of The Man Who Died at 
Twelve O’Clock and that poetic idyll, The No’Count Boy. The plays 
are sufficient testament, but he has added his own words to them: 
“Back with my own folks, and I mean black and white,” he wrote 
less than four years ago, “. . . . I can’t help feeling that they are 
experiencing life that no art can compass. . . . . There among 
them I felt at home as I'll never feel at home elsewhere. The smell 
of their sweaty bodies, the gusto of their indecent jokes, the knowl- 
edge of their twisted philosophies, the sight of their feet entangled 
among the pea vines and grass, their shouts, grunts and bellyach- 
ings, the sun blistering down upon them and the rim of the sky en- 
closing them forever, all took me wholly, and I was one of them— 
neither black nor white, but one of them, children of the moist earth 
underfoot.” 

Almost without exception our promising young dramatists have 
left their birthright for a mess of Broadway pottage. Paul Green is 
unlikely to cut himself off from his great inheritance. 


Note.—Interested readers will find a more complete statement in Paul Green 
by Barrett H. Clark, to whom recognition is due for the facts given here. Atten- 
tion is also called to Carolina Folk-Plays, edited with an Introduction on Folk- 
Play Making by Frederick H. Koch (Henry Holt & Co.), and Lonesome Road: 
Six Plays for the Negro Theatre, by Paul Green (Robert McBride & Co.). 
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SOME NOTES ON NORTH CAROLINA 
PAUL GREEN 


I. A BACKWARD GLANCE 

North Carolina has always suffered by comparison with her 
more aristocratic neighbors. Virginia and South Carolina have long 
known her as the bourgeois state, even the poor white state, and 
spoken indulgently, and not always without sarcasm of her, as lack- 
ing in most of the things that pertain to a cultured civilization. In- 
deed, popular imagination has pictured her as overrun by poor 
white croppers and niggers, possums and scuppernong vines, bare- 
footed children and razorback hogs, shady roads, unfordable creeks, 
and such like things, and has continuously deplored her poverty and 
ignorance. And the picture has not been entirely false, either, even 
though the Bourbon knew his Babbitt too. So far as moonlight joy, 
grace and laughter, and the grandeur of the Old South went North 
Carolina was pretty much left out. The lofty antebellum ways did 
prevail to some extent, but not generally. There were a few high- 
columned mansions along the rivers to the east, and now and then a 
large slave-holding plantation as far up as the foothills, but never 
enough of them to be typical. So no matter how much the Tar Heels 
wished and claimed it otherwise, they must acknowledge the failure 
of their state to play much part in that ancient régime so dear to 
H. L. Mencken and others. 

There were reasons, of course, as in the case of Miniver Cheevy, 
one of them being that nature failed to provide us with an adequate 
seaport. In former times, travel what it was, people and ideas and 
culture landed and built cities where there were good harbors. 
North Carolina was omitted in the distribution. Her coast is sandy- 
duned and treacherous, and she has had to depend for settlers upon 
the tricklings of runaways, wanderers, religious-persecuted, and 
what not who came in by small boats or overland walking or riding 
in carts. And these were nearly always poor people, poor in the 
world’s goods and poor in what is defined as culture. And the state 
has remained a poor state in most that pertains to a higher civiliza- 
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tion. On the whole she accepted this inferiority from the beginning, 
either consciously or subconsciously, and at her best learned only 
to obey the manners and thoughts of her neighbors. Let Virginia or 
South Carolina speak through Jefferson or Calhoun and it was as if 
our master had spoken. Or Lee or Jackson or somebody else? Were 
there not oracles in those lands? And so it got to be that when any 
dirty work was to be done in war or peace, such as charging a con- 
cealed cannon or furnishing hookworm and pellagra test cases, we 
would offer up a thousand privates for sacrifice. But not one man 
could we raise to sit up at the table of highest council. We have 
been accustomed to boast of the fact that we furnished the first 
dead man in the Civil War, that our troops were farthest forward 
at Gettysburg, that we were last at Appomattox, and so on. Such 
matters have been our glory and furnished our politicians with 
metaphors and molds. But their real attestment there is that we 
have been better yes men and obeyers of commands than others; 
hewers of wood and drawers of water around the big house, a serv- 
ant state, illiterate and unlearned; lacking in artists, statesmen, ju- 
rists, scholars, and thinkers of every kind. 

At least this was generally true up to the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. 

2. THE NEW NORTH CAROLINA 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago the state began to wake out 
of itself. The reasons, as in the case of most awakenings, were di- 
verse and complex. Perhaps our pride was stung to awareness by 
the continual concern and taunts of others. Or perhaps the mys- 
tical phrase, “The time was ripe,” is explanation enough. Anyway, 
North Carolinians like McKiver, Page, Aycock, Alderman, and 
others became conscious of the state’s condition and began about 
1905 acampaign against illiteracy, poverty, dirt, and disease. With- 
in a few years they aroused the people to their shortcomings. And 
now at the ending of the first quarter of the century millions of dol- 
lars have been spent and are being spent on education; consolidated 
school buildings are in nearly every township, and high schools in 
every town. The University of North Carolina and Duke Univer- 
sity are flourishing, as well as Wake Forest, Elon, Davidson, and a 
dozen other colleges. 
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Along with North Carolina’s educational awakening has come 
an industrial and economic growth never before paralleled in the 
South. The Dukes, the Reynoldses, the Cannons, and many others 
have built and continue to build factories, power lines, and mills 
employing thousands of men, women, and children, and circulating 
millions of dollars in the public tills. Banks, insurance companies, 
public utilities, financial mergers, and corporations of all sorts in- 
volving more millions have been developed. Better farming and 
drainage, dairying, paved highways, and quicker methods of trans- 
portation, charitable institutions, and scientific study of social 
problems are at work. The boast of 1890 that we did thus and so 
on the battlefields of Virginia is changed in 1930 to the fact that 
North Carolina is one of the wealthiest states in the union and pays 
more federal taxes than any other save New York. The old inferior- 
ity is gone. We no longer feel like tipping our cap to our neighbors. 
Raleigh is about as full of pride as Charleston or Richmond, even 
fuller, for we have no effete aristocracy to disturb us with ghosts 
and claims of former loyalties. The whole state is like a self-made 
man on the make, full of pep and go and forward look. 

It would seem then that so far as pragmatic America is con- 
cerned North Carolina in her awakening has solved her problems 
and all is clear ahead. But that is hardly the case. For with this de- 
velopment in wealth and enlightenment there are those who remain 
as they have been, poor, ill-bodied, downtrodden, full of dumb 
longings and evil imaginings. Neither education nor industrialism 
has helped them. These are the negro and white tenant farmers 
who live on the coastal plain to the east. Of recent months much has 
been written and much talked about the mill villagers and their 
slavery to the machine. They are no problem at all for North Caro- 
lina compared to the tenant farmer. In the first place they are one- 
third as numerous, and in the second place they have about three 
times the economic and social advantages of the tenant. The sta- 
tistical studies made at Chapel Hill bear out this fact. 


3. THE COASTAL PLAIN, HOME OF THE TENANT FARMER 
Situated on the edge of the Piedmont Plateau, the University of 
North Carolina surveys from a sort of bluff the wide coastal plain 
stretching away like a map eastward toward the sea and marked 
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with rivers and roads, hamlets, farms, and small agricultural towns. 
This vast expanse embraces about forty counties, or nearly twelve 
million acres, comprising 30 per cent of the total area of the state, 
and supporting about half the state’s population, to the majority of 
whom the university has always meant and always will mean little 
more than a name. This is the great farming section of the state, the 
home of the tenant farmer and his small landowning landlord. This 
land is sedimentary in origin, and the geologists tell us in their bib- 
lical phrase that it was laid down on the floor of the sea when the 
waters of the Atlantic covered it, the materials being brought down 
by the streams from the Piedmont Plateau and the Appalachian re- 
gion and deposited in the ocean. Here it was mixed and re-worked 
as in a great mortar by the action of tides and waves and stream cur- 
rents. When in the long passage of time it was elevated to its pres- 
ent position, the ever active agencies of change and weather set to 
work upon it—oxidation, erosion, accumulation of vegetable mat- 
ter, plants, forests, etc. The final product of sea and air was a fine 
sandy loam, yellowish gray or gray, with a subsoil of yellow clay, 
mellow, fruitful, and easily worked, and suitable for the growing of 
trucking crops, lettuce, peas, potatoes, strawberries, peanuts, and 
the like. But for more than a hundred years cotton, and more latter- 
ly tobacco, have been the chief crops. These so-called cash crops are 
the great taskmasters. 

This section of the state, after the early colonization attempts of 
Walter Raleigh and others in the late sixteenth century, remained 
undisturbed until the beginning of the eighteenth. Its sand bars and 
shallow sounds offered an effective barrier to colonization from the 
sea. It was not until the early eighteenth century that the freedom- 
seeking religious Scotch began to make their settlements along the 
uninhabited Cape Fear River Valley. Then from the north came 
English settlers overland out of Virginia, and gradually, as the years 
went by, these settlers planted small farms and accumulated middle- 
class holdings of land and negroes. The development of the naval 
stores industry increased their wealth somewhat and was conducive 
toward the importation of more negroes. When this industry was 
exhausted, the inhabitants returned to their farms, and by the time 
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of the Civil War many of them had established small fortunes. The 
freeing of the slaves destroyed what financial security they had ob- 
tained. It caused an upheaval in the social and economic makeup of 
that section, as it did in most other states below the Mason and 
Dixon line. The readjustment left us with three classes, the land- 
owner, the poor white, and the negro. The last two became tenants 
for the landowning class, and generally have remained so to this 
day. 
4. THE TENANT FARMER 

During the last few years I have written a number of plays and 
stories about these people, both negroes and white, describing as 
best I could the nature of their lives. Of the two the negro is nearer 
the bottom socially (though not so inferior economically), for al- 
ways there remains to the white man some belief in the now weaken- 
ing axiom: ‘The sorriest white man is superior to the best nigger.” 
The white tenant begins with this advantage or disadvantage, as it 
might prove in a healthy psychology; he can never get so low that 
there is not someone who must look up to him and call him mister. 
The loneliness and helplessness of nothingness beneath are not so 
acutely known to him. With the negro it is otherwise. He is the bot- 
tom, beyond him one cannot go in the human scale. There is no 
one to look up to him unless it be the sticks and stones and beasts 
of the fields. But they do not speak his language. In order to sur- 
vive, then, and keep his mind, the negro has built himself a refuge 
in a world apart, where social castes and oppressions and the evils 
of torment are not allowed. Ignorant and poor and handicapped 
in goods, tools, and instruments, he has had to depend for inner 
release upon his own natural endowments as a human being. In 
this case it was his voice. He has learned to sing. His religion 
has become a song, his labor has been eased by song, and out of his 
need he has along with his brothers of like situation in other states 
produced one of America’s two contributions to art—his folk song. 
But he is unconscious of its meaning to the world out yonder, a 
world he does not know and one that is ignorant of him. The white 
tenant has produced nothing, and so far as I can see will not for ages 
to come. In that the negro tenant is superior to the white—not only 
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by what he has given but by what he gets out of life, little as it is. 
The narrow moralism of the Scotch settlers has carried on in the 
Baptists and Methodists of that section. The white tenant farmer 
is oppressed by the world. The juice and comedy of living have 
soured in him. The cramp of poverty and straitjacket of religion, 
passed on to him through generations, have gnarled his soul. And he 
walks his furrow, shoulders bent over, a wad of tobacco in his jaw, 
his unseeing eye staring at the turning soil beneath. The hope in his 
mind is not much more than autumn and a few dollars, then winter 
by the fire, or following his rabbit hound in the stubble fields, or 
chugging around on the roads a bit in his old Ford. Then comes 
spring and the plough again. The way of the negro tenant is much 
the same economically, but withal he has developed out of his need 
a dignity, a stoicism to evil and pain unknown to his white neighbor. 
But his life is wasted in fortitude, he has little time for anything 
else. 

It is of these two that I have tried to write in stories and plays— 
showing the round of their days, planting, cultivating, harvesting; 
their beliefs, superstitions, tragedies, comedies; their strange tur- 
moilings, futilities, and sometimes accomplishments. These have 
been descriptions, and a description of them seems the only true 
interpretation at present, for what the dim future holds for them 
no man can say—perhaps the breaking down of barriers, the en- 
trance for all into a richer and fuller life within and without, and 
perhaps not. We, the keepers of society, perhaps cannot yet be un- 
selfish enough, and they remain for the present what they are—the 
great problem of our life in North Carolina—in our state and na- 
tion for that matter. They are the men whom God and enlighten- 
ment have forgot. They walk by themselves, cut off from the great 
world, treading round and round in their prison yard. They have 
their usual joys and sorrows, of course, empty as they are, or as the 
negro sings, they’re sometimes up and sometimes down. And the 
world is not wholly dull to them. If it were they would not cling to 
itso. But if you lived among them you would say, “Much could be 
done here for us all.” 
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FREEDOM WITH DIRECTION 
AN EXPERIMENT IN STIMULATING THE WRITING OF VERSE 
ANNARRAH LEE STEWART 


I conducted an interesting experiment in verse-writing in our 
high school’ last year, and discovered, I believe, three poets. I tried 
consciously but one method, that of freedom with direction, under 
which head I grouped these four essential handmaidens: (1) the 
creative atmosphere of the school; (2) subconscious suggestion by 
reading good poetry; (3) private conferences with embryonic 
poets; and (4) recognition by the school magazine or publication of 
verse. I was convinced from my survey of pedagogical magazines, 
high-school publications, and anthologies that I had made for my 
Master’s thesis, and especially from Hughes Mearns’ experiment’ 
in the Lincoln School, that worth-while creative verse comes into 
being with the aid of suggestion, encouragement, coaxing; and not 
by compulsory assignment. That only very laborious, uninspired 
work is the fruit of such constraint, I believed to be proved by the 
sickly, flaccid flora so liberally sprinkled throughout sundry publi- 
cations and termed “poetry via assignment.” Oh, the vapid Spring 
lyrics! The musty class poem! The poet must write out of his own 
experience, and that voluntarily. 

I took, moreover, a harsh theory on this jaunt with me, namely, 
that only poets can write poetry. And what boots it, I ask, to at- 
tempt to turn mechanics into poets? It can’t be done; and too often 
where the game is tried the student who creates under such exigency 
is made to hate poetry or is left with the erroneous impression that 
he has made a contribution to verse. We westerners might well 
learn pedagogy from the East. In Rabindranath Tagore’s school 
and university at Santineketan, India, instruction is never given in 
any subject until the student shows a natural craving for it. “To 
offer instruction on any problem until the mind had begun to ques- 
tion about it, is exactly the same as to give food to eat before one is 


* Eustis High School, Eustis, Florida. 
? Reported in Creative Youth. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
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hungry—it only produces want of appetite and indigestion.’ But a 
definite poetic environment is set up in Tagore’s school in order to 
inveigle the born poets to lyric expression. The boys and girls live 
in an atmosphere seeped with poetry. Much of the poet’s verse has 
been set to music by the poet himself, and the boys and girls are con- 
stantly learning new songs and hearing good music. “For them 
poetry becomes a living and vitalizing influence instead of a dull 
and arduous task. Caught in the meshes of music it becomes a har- 
monious part of their lives.’ 

So it was with these views in mind that I set about deliberately 
dangling bait for my poets. I sought to set up in this high school to 
which I came for the first time a creative atmosphere, and to give 
my classroom an air of informality. Accordingly, when the teacher 
of manual training came to inquire if I wished anything made for 
my room, I asked for two good-sized tables and some new shelves 
for books. These arrived in due time, and I, with the aid of the Art 
Club, which I was then sponsoring, enameled them scarlet with 
black bands; painted book ends and wastebasket; and then grouped 
the movable seats informally about the tables. The shelves were 
soon filled with books which the classes were using in their weekly 
contracts, and the tables were garnished with magazines and new 
books. 

We began our study of verse with a contract in modern poetry. 
Anthologies were read. Books were collected from both school and 
town libraries, among which the students browsed individually or 
collectively at will; or grouped themselves informally about the 
teacher’s desk to hear her read their favorites—‘‘The Congo,” “To 
Helen,” “The Highwayman,” or listen to poems from her private 
collection of verse. We read sea poems—Masefield’s “Sea Fever” 
and “Wanderer’s Song,” Richard Hovey’s “Sea Gypsy,” Jenning’s 
“Windows over Water,” Harold Vinal’s “Sea Windows” and “Sea 
Born,” and many other sea poems until the rhythm of the sea was in 
our blood and the fresh salt tang of the sea was on our lips. Then we 
ended with Stevenson’s ““Requiem”’: 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


* W. W. Pearson, “Santiniketan,” New Era, July, 1924, p. 85. 
* Ibid., p. 85. 
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Or perhaps while we were in the same mood we’d do “The Song of 
the Ungirt Runners,” wanderer’s songs, songs of the open road. The 
boys loved these. It was joy to relive those free ecstatic experiences 
swimming or boating on lake or ocean, or hiking the lonely gray 
road under mossy trees. It took us three periods to read Masefield’s 
“Dauber,” but we loved it. 

Another day we read homey poems, garden poems. These the 
girls liked best: Christopher Morley’s “Our House,” Martha 
Shachfield’s “An Oxford Garden,” Arthur Ketchum’s “Candle 
Lighting Song,” Rupert Brooke’s ‘““The Great Lover”’: 

These I have loved: white plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery fairy dust; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamplight; the strong crust 

Of friendly bread and many fasting food. ... . 

Then on a golden day I found that these suggestions had borne 
fruit. Verses began to flow in—sea poems, and this little bit of do- 
mestic verse, not very original perhaps and with one faulty rhyme, 
but one boy’s first attempt at versification: 

MOTHERS 
Our mothers have the sweetest smiles. 
Their hands are lovely, too. 
Perhaps not always soft and white; 
But everything they do 
Is done in such a lovely way, 
Smoothing one’s hair, one’s cheek. 
They sing and dust, and mend and cook, 
And keep one sweet and neat. 

During one period our little group read Elinor Wylie’s “Velvet 
Shoes” over and over until we felt the walking rhythm and heard 
snow crunching under our feet with every repetition of the ece 
sound. Then the teacher explained something of “tone color” and 
sound values—Sidney Lanier’s theories and Poe’s. Or again we 
read Alfred Noyes’ “Astrid” until we all went weaving in and out 
with that lovely lady “through the ferns in the moon.” Forthwith 
the teacher made it clear that Noyes accomplished this effect partly 
by the initial rhymes. That introduced the subject of rhymes, good 
and evil; and the teacher was given an opportunity to point out that 
one flaw in ‘‘Velvet Shoes”—the faulty rhyme, “fleece and these.” 
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Afterwards we heard the rain drip upon Louis Ginsberg’s “Wet 
Pavements.” 

Other days we read “color poems”: blue symphonies—Francis 
Ledwidge’s “An Evening in England,” Sara Teasdale’s “Blue 
Squills,” Robert Frost’s “Fragmentary Blue”; golden things— 
Louis Untermeyer’s “Feuerzauber,”’ Rupert Brooke’s “The Treas- 
ure,” parts of Lola Ridge’s “The Ghetto”; gray things like Wini- 
fred Letts’ “The Spires of Oxford” moving to its dignified iambs; 
yellow monotones—Walter de la Mare’s “The Ogre” and Oscar 
Wilde’s “Symphony in Yellow”; Walter de la Mare’s “Silver Song”’: 

Slowly, silently now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon. ... . 
Then the group was told that poems not only have rhythm, meter, 
rhyme, but imagery of form and color. Poets are landscape paint- 
ers. Now was the opportunity, too, to show how closely color is 
linked with mood and sound. Scarlet—the blast of a trumpet, in- 
ordinate joy, the dance of a savage. “The Congo” is scarlet in 
places, mysterious purple in others where there is a preponderance 
of the round occult o sound. And the pastel colors are low notes like 
Tchaikowski’s “Andante Cantabile,” a subtle ecstasy of peace and 
joy. The teacher read again the poems in which certain vowels and 
consonants were preponderant for her listeners to hear and catch 
the mood of low peaceful e’s, colorless i’s, and pleasing / and m 
sounds. 

Sometimes there were programs of “love songs” or “war poems,” 
or someone’s favorite poet. One day the teacher experimented to 
see if her boys and girls could appreciate the mystical poets. When 
she first read Emily Dickinson, they sadly shook their heads; they 
found nothing in this cryptic utterance. Finally they discovered 
her. “A bird came down the garden path.” It was found by a farmer 
lad and I can hear him chuckling yet when “he ate the fellow raw.” 
Some of them approved Jane Steger’s little verses copied from her 
Secret Journal and Christina Rossetti’s “A Birthday.” 

Meanwhile they were working on their projects: illustrated 
anthologies of their favorite poems, reading and memorization of as 
many poems as they wished, and collections of their own verses, 
which were growing rapidly. As we delved into English literature, 
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and were introduced to Byron, Shelley, Keats, and the great prose 
writers of the nineteenth century our pens began to drip silver musi- 
cal words. 

An unusually gifted Senior, with a wide background of reading 
and an artistic slant—she was illustrating her favorite poems with 
original drawings—began handing in such contributions as these 
surreptitiously. 

OSCAR WILDE 


The stalk was coarse; its roots lurked in the mud. 
The leaves were thick and of a leaden hue. 
Unlovely was each part and gross the whole; 
Upon its blighted fruit an ulcer grew. 


Yet something lingering near it drapes the sense; 
A fragrance or a tune, a rustle of the leaves; 
Elusive in its clinging scent or note, 

So passionately sweet its poignance grieves. 


In private conference with the writer of these verses I praised 
the literary comprehension and appreciation shown in these poems, 
and their imagery. Then I suggested that the poet try to develop 
more “musical sense.” “(Memorize poetry, listen to music; and cul- 
tivate a feeling for rhythm by dancing, beatingadrum. .. . .” 


In my small American Literature class we grouped ourselves informally 
about my desk and gave the poets our frank scrutiny. All opinions were re- 
spected and were voiced freely: 

Emerson is no poet. He tries to put philosophy into poetry, and he never 
could make a unified whole. His poems are little scrappy ideas hung together. 
(They had been taught something of unity and harmony in the composition, 
whether painting, poetry, or music.) 

Poe’s poetry is musical, but it leaves me cold. It’s just intellectual music. 
H—m, “To Helen” is the loveliest poem I know. 

How can Sandburg’s “Fog” be a poem? It’s an image; I grant you that, 
but it’s not a poem. 

I think “Thanatopsis” and Grey’s “Elegy” the finest poems I’ve ever read. 
(This from a philosophic lad with a flare for debating.) 

I like Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ““God’s World” and Sara Teasdale’s poems 
best. (A Junior girl admits shyly.) 

I don’t think much of vers libre... . . Well, then you’ve never read Amy 
Lowell. .... Yes, I have. Her verse is cold and polished, but it isn’t musical. 
Poetry has to be musical to suit me. 

And so on and so on. 
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Sometimes we took poetry tests, or the teacher read poems aloud 
and the students catalogued rhythms—rocking rhythms, walking, 
trotting rhythms, stately and lilting rhythms—and moods of poems. 
Other times we judged the verses of contemporary youth published 
in sundry volumes; we decided who was the best poet in the book. 

The teacher found that the majority of students who wrote were 
shy and secretive about their verses. They did not wish anyone but 
the teacher to read what they had written. They begged her to write 
liberal comments on their poems. Whether on paper or in private 
conference the teacher always tried to be sympathetic, apprecia- 
tive; and yet to give praise only where praise was justly due. She 
pointed out weaknesses of rhythm, meter, triteness of thought and 
expression; but she never revised her students’ verses. If they were 
to be poets they would have to learn to criticize their own work. 

Students from other classes would wander in occasionally when 
the teacher was alone. One sturdy Junior lad with dark eyes and a 
determined set to his chin brought his verses in for criticism. They 
were mostly about a certain young lady in whom the boy was inter- 
ested at the time; and they were conventionally trite sentimental 
nonsense. But here and there was an adventurous narrative poem 
that showed promise. ““R———,” I said, “these love songs are pre- 
cious to you because of the intensity of mood behind the poetic ex- 
perience; but they do not get across to the reader as well as these 
here,” indicating his mannish Kiplingesque. “Now these are good.” 
Then I pointed out some flaws of rhythm, some bad lines. He as- 
sured me that he intended to learn to write; and when I glimpsed 
that determined chin I, too, was sure. ‘““Would you like some notes 
on a course in writing poetry from Columbia University?” “I cer- 
tainly should. I’ll copy them tomorrow.” He did, and I have hopes 
that he will profitably use them. 

One of my Senior girls who was doomed by a physical disability 
to look on at basket-ball and dances submitted this: 


PARCAE 


The Fates are kind. 

Take then their gifts and laugh, 
And never mind 

How soon there sifts the chaff 
Of satiety; 
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Nor mind how soon, in harpy dress, 

They flee 

With your scarce tasted fruit of happiness. 

The Fates are kind; 

They give a little—take you then the store 

They offer, blind, 

And live with it and clamor not for more. 

This is enough— 

One spot to rest when all the way is rough. 
“Why, A——, this is splendid. I did not know you could write like 
this.” She smiled her Byronic smile and there was a smoldering fire 
under her eyes. A rebellious spirit lay there; but it had been con- 
quered, set to rout in this poem. 

When exhibition day came I was justly proud of this work of 
my students: the poetry anthologies, two of which were illustrated 
beautifully with original drawings; the individual collections of 
original verse; and finally our high-school publication, Ripples on 
the Lake, which the editor of our paper had compiled for us. I was 
gratified with the work of my poets, but I felt as Witter Bynner did 
the summer that he taught creative verse at the University of Cali- 
fornia: they were not mine. I had, perhaps, stimulated them to 
write; but they were poets before I met them. 


THE CALISTHENICS OF LITERARY APPRECIATION 
MAURICE W. MOE 


Teachers of English need not be won to the view that the ca- 
pacity to appreciate poetry is essential in the business of making a 
living because it is essential in the business of making a life. It will 
shortly come to be recognized that the worlds of poetry and prose 
overlap at vital points and that training in poetry carries over very 
definitely into prose. The elements of literary quality may there- 
fore be sought to best advantage in poetry, where they abound in 
concentrated form; and when they have been isolated, classified, 
and erected into standards, it will be discovered that they consti- 
tute the standards of what is good, beautiful, and true in literature 
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and in life. If we realize and maintain this intimate relation between 
poetry and all great literature, and between literature and all life, 
we need nevermore feel apologetic about throwing ourselves into 
the teaching of poetic appreciation as one of the very desirable goals 
of education. 

To approach this problem we must realize that a large number 
of factors make up the activity we call “appreciation.” It is pos- 
sible, in fact, to divide it into such a multitude of minute specialized 
skills, like the ability to detect and label verse forms, rhythms, 
figures of speech, cadences, kinds of words, and stylistic devices— 
to name only a few—that their complete acquirement is a goal for 
the scholar alone, far beyond the need or the desire of the average 
reader. It is to be seriously doubted, however, that the mastery of 
all those skills would in itself confer appreciation, any more than 
quantitative analysis of a rose would intensify a chemist’s appre- 
ciation of its beauty or fragrance. To keep the problem within gen- 
eral reach, we must look for a few simple appreciation-factors easy 
to grasp and as free as possible from technical exactness. There are 
three such factors which are comprehensive enough to form a basis 
for systematic study: 

Appreciation of poetic form 

Appreciation of imagery 

Appreciation of feeling 
These three types of appreciation have been considered natural 
gifts or endowments, and to a certain extent they seem to be; but 
experience has shown that they can just as certainly be developed 
in the average reader by means of carefully devised exercises and 
drills. Such exercises are entitled to be called the calisthenics of 
literary appreciation. 

At the basis of all poetic form is the more or less regular recur- 
rence of syllabic stress, or beat, which distinguishes poetic form 
from prose. It may sound incredible, but the American ear is, on 
the whole, almost oblivious to stress. I know not whether this is 
true of the human ear in general, but from the laboratory of my 
classroom I can proclaim with authority that the American ear is 
tone-deaf. It is not only unable to tell which accent is heaviest in 
such a word as informality, but it cannot even name with confidence 
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which of the five syllables are accented. If you doubt this assertion, 
when you get back to your classroom, dictate a few words like 


acuteness sincerity 
enemies villagers 
invincible 


and ask to have accented syllables underlined. If the error-scores 
do not range as low as 60 per cent, 40 per cent, or even zero, then 
the “run of mine” in your school is vastly superior to my own. 
Henry Seidel Canby brings this same accusation against the Ameri- 
can ear and lays the defect to the clamorous and deadening tom-tom 
of jazz music. 

However, I am not concerned with causes, but with remedies. 
What relation, if any, has this tone-deafness to literary apprecia- 
tion? Just this: naturally pleasing rhythms can never afford any 
pleasure to an ear which is unaware of them. The first exercises in 
our calisthenics class, therefore, must be shaped to build and de- 
velop rhythm-sense. If the five-word dictation uncovers a startling 
ignorance as to accent, it should be continued until there is reason- 
able facility in pointing out accented syllables. 

The next step is toward the recognition of stressed monosylla- 
bles as they occur in ordinary English speech. Underneath the whole 
phenomenon of poetic rhythm is the fundamental principle that 
the English language requires a stress every three or four syllables, 
and that the regular recurrence of these stresses produces the poetic 
foot. 

Jot down any sentence of about ten monosyllables—to exclude 
for a moment the accent within the polysyllable—and underline 
such words as would receive a little harder stress in ordinary con- 
versation. Of course, it must be recognized that there are two or 
three ways of stressing most short sentences, but what would you 
think of pupils who indicated stresses like these, culled from my 
papers? 

The sleuth trailed him four days. 

He is one year old and two feet tall. 


She did not know how to row the boat. 
If it does not rain, I will go to the show with you. 


Is there any hope that the perpetrators of such atrocities will 
be alive to the graces of line and phrase which make both poetry and 
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prose a delight to the inner ear? The calisthenics here must con- 
tinue until at least the worst of such blunders no longer appear. I 
require five sentences which show no appreciable errors, and I 
usually get them by offering to defer recording the grade until it is 
in the neighborhood of 100 per cent. 

The utility of this awareness of stress and accent can be empha- 
sized by an exercise which drills while it tests. It consists of verse 
passages containing difficult proper and common words whose 
pronunciation is clearly prescribed by metrical stress or rhyme, or 
both. A few specimens from classic poetry will illustrate: 

A 
Then Uther in his wrath and heat besieged 
Ygerne within Tintagil, where her men... . . 
B 
“Speed, Malise, speed!” he said, and gave 
The crosslet to his henchman slave. 
Cc 
Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphramagog’s wooded side. 
D 
We stole with her a frightened look 
At the gray wizard’s conjuring-book. 
E 
We heard the hawks at twilight play, 
The boat-horn on Piscataqua. 
Any teacher with even a slight knack of rhyming can take the words 
most often mispronounced and imbed them in a couplet where they 
will have to be pronounced correctly to avoid wrecking the meter 
or rhyme, thus providing, incidentally, a valuable pronunciation 
drill. 
A 
And when the judge declared an hour’s recess, 
He went and looked up Isabel’s address. 
B 
But, not acclimated to tropic heat, 
She wilted like a flower in the street. 
C 
By diligent inquiry in the hall 
He found she’d not been there that night at all. 
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A further extension of this type of drill is shown in this verse: 

A dried kopillard lay upon the table, 

A strange, foruscant, shriveled, yellow peel. 

With quick virem he tried but was not able 

To make albot from its tough informeel. 
The five nonsense words in this stanza have been so devised that 
the form will suggest one accentuation, but the position in the line 
will demand another. Students who can write these five words and 
indicate without a slip the accentuation which metrical stress de- 
mands are ready for the next rhythm exercise. 

This new-found rhythm-sense can be shown to carry over beau- 
tifully into appreciation of graceful style. Here is a collection of 
poetic and prose passages, ranging from the smoothest to the crag- 
giest, the object being to separate them without mistake into rough 
and smooth groups. This exercise is incomplete unless reasons for 
correct and incorrect choices are fully discussed in class to permit 
some of the principles of grace and awkwardness to emerge as defi- 
nite standards for future use. The exercise as here given is abridged 
for lack of space. 

A 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 

So they rowed, and there we landed—“O venusta Sirmio!” 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came the “Ave atque Vale” of the Poet’s hopeless woe. . . . . 


B 


Poor vaunt of life indeed, were men but formed to feed 

On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 

Such feasting ended, then as sure an end to men: 

Irks care the crop-ful bird? Frets doubt the maw-crammed beast ? 


Sings it within your heart, 
That little bird of joy— 
Bluebird of happiness, 
Love, hope’s most sweet decoy? 


D 
The feelings of everybody have two doors—a front and a side—to enter by. 
The front one opens on the street. Some people keep it open always; some 
keep it latched; by some it is locked and bolted, permitting you to peep inside, 
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but not enter; and some, in order that nothing may get in, nail it shut. This 
front door leads into a passage opening into an anteroom opening once more 
into the inner apartments. The side door opens into the sacred chambers direct. 


E 


In the warm, sheltered air the laurels grow luxuriantly; a bickering stream, 
running in a deep channel, makes a delicate music of its own; a little farther on 
stands a farm, with barn and byre; in the midst of the buildings is a high, stone- 
tiled dove-cote. The roo-hooing of the pigeons fills the whole place with a 
slumbrous sound. 

F 

O poor mortals, how ye make this earth bitter for each other; this fearful 
and wonderful life fearful and horrible; and Satan has his place in all hearts! 
Such agonies and ragings and wailings ye have, and have had, in all times: — 
to be buried all in so deep silence. 

G 


As the introspective girl put it, rather artily, she wanted to realize herself. 
No member of her somewhat too well-meaning family knew quite what she 
meant—perhaps the introspective girl least of all. It was introspective girl’s 
way of trying to get said, the sort of spiritual itch (to put an emotion quite 
inelegantly) which had her constantly in its grip. 

H 

The loveliness of Eleonora was that of the Seraphim; but she was a maiden 
artless and innocent as the brief life she had led among the flowers. No guile 
disguised the fervor of love which animated her heart, and she examined with 
me its inmost recesses as we walked together in the Valley of the Many-Colored 
Grass, and discoursed of the mighty changes which had lately taken place 
therein. 

I 

What things, then, were the Sirens wont to sing, when the ship passed with 
glistening oars, and the ear of a hero was open to the wong? Things fathomless, 
things aestuant ; things lost in the vast perplexities of light. They sang the splen- 
did wells of color, that tremble and change in their deeps, the blue at the heart 
of great sapphires, the crimson in the poppy’s cup at twilight, the wine of 
lonely isles. 

Meter has been so thoroughly neglected by the modern school 
of free verse in favor of rhythms which are often so subtle that no 
two readers can agree what they are, that teachers may begin to 
doubt whether it serves any useful purpose to cultivate a strong 
awareness of line-length. However, it does seem to have some value 
when we remember that the great English poems conform to rigid 
metrical requirements, the appreciation of which may greatly 
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heighten the pleasure of reading. In this field of exercise there are 
two types which any teacher can imitate with a little effort. One is 
the deliberate mangling of a poetic line to make it one foot shorter 
or longer than its neighbors, the object being to discover this line 
by scansion. 
A 
But as a troop of foreign peddlers from Cabool 


Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighboring mountain of milk snow .. . . 


B 


Ah, me, I muse what this young fox may mean! 
False, wily, boastful are these Tartars, 

3ut he will find some pretext not to fight, 

And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifts. 


C 


Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career, 
Till civil-suited Morn appear, 

Not tricked and frounced as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt. .... 


The other type consists of roughening a short passage and placing it 
alongside the original to see whether the student can scan the two 
and pick out the original on account of its metrical superiority. 


A 
1. Your face, my thane, is like a volume where all men 
May read strange matters; therefore see to it 
You don a mask and bear welcome in your eye. 
. Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters. To beguile the time 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye. 
B 


1. Take comfort; he no more shall see my face; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place. 

>. Be comforted; he no more shall behold my face; 
Lysander and I now will fly this place. 


to 


Many other types of exercises may be developed to increase 
consciousness of meter, foot, rhyme, and various stanza-forms, but 
we must hurry on from the field of form to that of imagination, 
where the heart of poetry lies and where there is so much to be done 
for the untrained reader. The five senses of most pupils are in fair 
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working order for objective sense appeals but will not react to those 
arising from the printed page without some encouragement. Suck- 
ing a lemon in front of a little German band will break up the con- 
cert—that’s objective! It demonstrates that even the lowly sense 
of taste can be mightily stimulated through the eye. It follows that 
it can be stimulated through the eye from the printed page by such 
phrases as Keats’s “lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon.” In fact, 
we need not go outside the sensuous poet to collect ample material 
for a sense-appeal exercise. The object here is not to test the stu- 
dent—for these passages present little difficulty—but to have him 
name the specific sense appeal dominant in each and let it operate 
within him as strongly as it will. 
A 
Numb were the beadsman’s fingers 
B 
The silver snarling trumpets ’gan to chide 
The sculptured dead on each side seemed to freeze 
D 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 


Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings. 


E 


With jellies soother than the creamy curd 
F 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet . . . . 


A similar exercise is contained in the opening stanza of Percy 
Mackaye’s “Fight,” which is packed with appeals to all the five 


senses: 

Jock bit his mittens off and blew his thumbs; 

He scraped the fresh sleet from the frozen sign: 

Men Wanted—Volunteers. Like gusts of brine 
He whiffed deliriums 

Of sound—the droning roar of rolling, rolling drums 

And shrilling fifes, like needles in his spine, 

And drank, blood-bright from sunrise and wild shore, 
The wine of war. 
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While this attention to sense appeal is a strategic approach to 
imagery, it is by no means imagery itself in the literary sense. The 
figure of speech is a dual phenomenon, the blending of two sense 
appeals: one the plain, matter-of-fact reality which you and I 
see, hear, smell, and feel; the other a filmy, beautiful emanation 
of the poet’s brain which settles down like a veil of golden gauze 
over the reality, to soften its sharp outlines and enhance it. The 
teacher to whom the figure is a mere rhetorical device to be 
sleuthed for and classified as simile, metaphor, or personification 
is the one to whom we owe the debt of indifference or actual hatred 
which poetry has accumulated in this country. But the thorough 
master of the image who can lead his pupils to isolate the golden veil 
of fancy and appreciate its sense appeal and the enhancement it 
lends to drab reality—that teacher will find the majority growing 
away from indifference or distaste, toward actual love of poetry 
and a desire to revel in the profusion of sense appeals its imagery 
affords. 

Just as the studies of botany, art, and medicine proceed well 
from a foundation of analysis, so the study of imagery may well be 
founded on careful analysis of figurative types. For want of any 
standardized term, let us call the poet’s contribution to the figure 
of speech the “primary image.” The analysis should begin with the 
simile (without, however, any emphasis on the label), where the 
like or the as furnishes an easy crevice for the separation of the 
primary image. 

A 
Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
B 


Whirling masses 

Of dead leaves 

Dart through the streets 
Like dancing sandals 

Of laughing children. 


It seems that the average pupil should be able to tell you on 
demand that the primary image in the first figure is little mice run- 
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ning in and out, or in the second is the sandaled feet of children; 
but so it is. Time after time, when you try to get some hint of this 
primary image by repeated questions, you will receive nothing but 
plain, unadorned reality. For the untrained reader the imaginative 
element in imagery simply fails to function. Instead of enhancing 
reality, it clutters it and has to be swept aside in getting at the plain 
meaning of a poetic idea. Is it any wonder, then, that the untaught 
reader resents this—to him—useless baggage of imagery and pre- 
fers uncluttered prose—or Edgar Guest? 

If it is a task to get the primary image from a simile, it is even 
more to extract it from the metaphor and the personification, where 
the reality is not compared to something else, but called something 
else, sometimes by the mere implication of a single word, as in 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 


But patience and continued drill will achieve wonders in bringing 
the primary image into vivid relief as a functioning part of imagery; 
and the result is, in most cases, a real, unaffected love of poetry. 

At first you dig up grotesque images from the student mind. 
“To husband out life’s taper at the close” emerges as a “rich farmer 
working in the fields when he could take it easy if he chose” or “a 
wife nagging her husband and making him work” or “a man sleep- 
ing while a candle is burning uselessly near by.” Lowell’s great 
tribute to Lincoln, 

Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 

Whom late the Nation he had led, 

With ashes on her head, 

Wept with a passion of an angry grief, 
became “‘an Indian chief dragging his dirty squaw after him by the 
hand while she protests and weeps.” But after a little drill the in- 
telligent pupil takes that image of “life’s taper” and gets this from 
it: “I see a candle burnt close to the end, almost ready to go out, be- 
ing carefully sheltered from all drafts.” Here is perfect isolation 
of a primary image. 

Once the mind has been stimulated to see poetic images, it must 
be led to go on and discriminate between those which are vivid and 
striking and those which are cheap and flashy or old and hackneyed. 
A collection of good and poor figures provides excellent exercise. 
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A 
I saw the pallid corpse 
Of the dead moon 
Borne through the Northern sky. 


B 


The moon in her auto of silver 
Was touring the heavenly sky 
And viewing the wondrous glories 
Revealed from her station on high. 


Cc 


Tis early morn and in the east 
Flaming red the sky 

Proclaiming to the sleeping world 
The approach of day is nigh. 


D 
Now in the sea’s red vintage melts the sun 
As Egypt’s pearl dissolved in rosy wine, 
And Cleopatra night drinks all! 


E 


O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire. 


Repeated drill in various forms is needed to develop power of 
discrimination between the well-turned phrase and the rubber- 
stamp. Not one but many exercises of this kind will help materially. 


. Between rows of admiring friends the blushing bride approached. 

. Stupidity often saves a man from going mad. 

. The only engine which can fabricate language from spirit is the heart. 
. Within thy fond embrace, love, hold me fast. 

The news traveled like wildfire, and soon pandemonium reigned. 

The white-bellied horses of the outgoing tide. ... . 

. The suggestion aroused a storm of protest from the angry mob. 

. I feel the rain’s cool fingertips 

Brushed tenderly across my lips. 


On ant WW 


The next step upward carries us into the rarified atmosphere of 
poetic suggestion, and here the going is made more difficult by the 
complexity of the faculties which are called into play. Suggestion 
depends on a great variety of things: (1) recognition of myths, 
Bible incidents and characters, customs and superstitions, and pas- 
sages from great literature; (2) delicate mimetic effects contained 
in words; and (3) the general aura of association or connotation 
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which hangs about words. Collections of this sort should be dis- 
cussed and studied in class to determine just what type of sugges- 
tion is employed in each: 

A 


A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 
B 


Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek 
And made Hell grant what love did seek. 
Like that strange angel which of old 
Wrestled with wandering Israel. 
D 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 
A breath can make them as a breath has made. 
E 
Welcome are all earth’s lands, each for its kind; 
Welcome are lands of pine and oak; 
Welcome are lands of the lemon and fig; 
Welcome are mountains, flats, sands, forests, prairies. 

By working gradually through exercises of this sort, you will 
be rewarded by the vision of unfolding powers, keen for the first 
time to catch the beauties of poetic form, fancy, and feeling, and 
therefore to appreciate all that is fine and good in literature. 


SERVICES FOR THE SPEECH TEACHER 
LIONEL CROCKER 


The frequency with which a student has to address his class- 
mates in a public-speaking class has a tendency to take the sparkle 
off the project. It becomes merely another exercise to be endured. 
One way which the teacher can use to stimulate and renew interest 
is to have a general assembly of all the students in public speaking 
before which each student has the opportunity sometime during the 
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year to speak. Here will be new faces, new interests, in short, a real 
situation which will challenge effort. If these general assemblies 
cannot be held during the day, they can be held at night. Friends of 
the students may be invited in. Parents often like to attend and see 
what is going on. Speeches that have been prepared for the class 
may be used. The student thus gets the chance to go over material 
which is familiar to him. There is good pedagogy in this, inasmuch 
as the student can correct faults that have been pointed out to him. 

Another help to successful teaching is the making of definite 
plans for class procedure. Every class hour should be accounted 
for. Vagueness and indefiniteness as to what the student is expected 
to do next are thus dissipated. There will be no “Oh, I didn’t know 
that I was to speak today” to disrupt the program. Mimeographed 
copies of the semester program can be given to each member of the 
class. This idea saves the time of the teacher, for he is not bothered 
by students who, for various reasons, have missed the assignment. 
The class can be divided into groups of four or five each; then each 
group can be made responsible for a class program. 

The most successful work is done by the teacher who devotes 
time to conferences with the student. The public-speaking teacher 
does not have the piles of themes to look over that the composition 
teacher has. This time may be used for individual conferences with 
each student. Conferences insure respectable speechwork in the 
class. Poor classwork demoralizes. In written composition it mat- 
ters little whether the lazy ones do inferior work as far as the im- 
pression on the class is concerned. If the student has to go over his 
material with the teacher before he gives it before the class, a high 
standard of excellence can be maintained. Then, and this is of high- 
est importance, the student learns that the teacher is really inter- 
ested in his development. Lifelong friendships are happy results of 
conference hours. Students will come to these periods if the teacher 
is punctual in meeting them. If the student suspects that the teacher 
does not lay much store by them, skipping will be the rule. 

The class hour should start off with the program and not with 
remarks by the teacher. The students have prepared and are anx- 
ious to get their part over with. Speaking is a nervous business. 
Phlegmatic temperaments do not make good speakers. The teacher 
should not torture the individual by prolonging the agony. Let the 
program begin as soon as the door is closed. Save all remarks until 
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the last of the hour. Fresh from another class the teacher will be 
tempted to unload the wisdom he has gleaned. One observation 
leads to another, and before he knows it the class hour is gone and 
the carefully prepared semester program falls into discard. No one 
can give his speech when he planned to, and the devil is to pay. 

Voice exercises may be indicated during the class hour but 
should not be practiced. Discipline is difficult enough without in- 
troducing factors which encourage abandonment. Such matters as 
voice improvement may be taken up in the conference hour. The 
same may be said for exercises in gesture. Students, not appreciat- 
ing the situation, are apt to see a chance for horseplay. Then, too, 
they are apt to tell wild tales to other teachers and to their parents. 
I have had superintendents of schools tell me that they would have 
public speaking taught in their schools but for the fact that no 
teacher they ever had could secure discipline. There is, perhaps, 
less danger of this in college than in high school. 

Speaking of discipline leads me to make this warning. Never 
let students pick their own subjects for impromptu speaking. Have 
several thought-provoking subjects in reserve for such times. There 
should be impromptu speaking, plenty of it, but some ingenious in- 
dividual is bound to kick over the traces by speaking on some sorry 
subject. Such questions as the race question, immigration, protec- 
tion of investments abroad, democracy are thought-raising and do 
not give much opportunity for being smart. Much grief can be 
avoided by forestalling the mischief-maker. 

Often times men who are good public speakers will be glad to 
talk to your class on some phase of their experience in public speak- 
ing. This gives an air of reality to your work. Chapel speakers, 
preachers, men from out of town can be prevailed upon to talk. 
Such an avenue of approach will help to enforce a lesson that you 
yourself could not possibly hope to sink into the consciousness of 
the class. Let us realize that we are dealing with a subject of popu- 
lar interest and approval. Motivation can be helped tremendously 
by keeping one’s eyes open for the men who come to town who know 
how to speak. Would a class ever forget a talk by Borah on any live 
subject? 

An after-dinner speech might be given reality by going to a near- 
by restaurant for the dinner and speeches. The boys could bring 
their girls, and the girls could bring their boy friends. Real life- 
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situations are thus reproduced. Herein there is a very legitimate 
and valuable means of publicity for the public-speaking teacher. 
The public-speaking teacher is, or should be, a publicist, a student of 
affairs interested in public relations. Perhaps the parents would 
welcome the opportunity to be present at this dinner. Maybe the 
president or the dean would come if invited. 

A similar idea to this one of having the after-dinner speech is 
the one of sending out speakers from the class to talk to such ready- 
made audiences as the luncheon clubs and women’s clubs. Usually 
these clubs will be willing to pay the transportation charges. The 
speeches can be given before the class as preparation for the event. 
This insures that the subjects will be of interest. What parent would 
not be glad to get news that his son was having this splendid experi- 
ence? Is it not giving him skill to move among his fellow-men? 
Apathy, indifference, “classitus” disappear before these real, flesh- 
and-blood relationships. 

I have here suggested eight ideas which have all been tried. 
They work. 

1. Public speaking assemblies. 

Definite plans of procedure. 

A conference period. 

Promptness in beginning the class program. 
Voice and gesture work chiefly in conference. 
Teacher selection of impromptu speech subjects. 
Outside speakers on the subject. 

Real after-dinner speeches. 

Speeches before ready-made audiences. 
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PLACEMENT OF LITERARY SELECTIONS 
FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
ERNA B. CONRAD anp KATHERINE HICKOK 


Just what in the way of literature is now being read in the junior 
and senior high schools, and where in the school course is it being 
read? To determine the actual grade placement of required literary 
selections, forty-four representative courses of study were exam- 
ined. Only those courses were considered which were as recent as 
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1920 and which made definite requirements as to selections and 
grade placement. The data obtained, therefore, give a fairly ac- 
curate indication of prevailing current practice. 

Forty-four courses were finally accepted for study.‘ Twenty- 
two of these were state courses representing all sections of the coun- 
try. Among the city courses were those of Boston, Baton Rouge, 
New York City, Albuquerque, Portland, Joliet, Savannah, and 
Minneapolis. Owing to differing types of organization in school 
systems and to lack of consistent revision of curriculums an aver- 
age of thirty courses was obtained for each of the six grades under 
consideration. 

Only selections of some length, such as books, stories, and the 
longer narrative poems, were tabulated. Six hundred and forty-four 
selections representing 391 authors were found. When a given 
course of study specified a book of readings, the longer selections 
from it were tabulated for the grade designated. If a selection was 
required only in abridged or excerpted form, a separate listing was 
made. The upper of two numbers opposite a title indicates such a 
requirement. For instance, only one seventh-grade course required 
As You Like It in its entirety, while five courses for that grade re- 
quired selections from it. In the study of senior high school courses, 
especially, it was frequently found that the requirement just speci- 
fied “selections from the works of” various authors. Such require- 
ments were tabulated as “Selections” under the author’s name. 

Readings are listed in the order of their total frequencies, that 
is, according to the total number of times they appeared in all 
courses studied. Those selections which were required in less than 
five courses are not listed. It was felt that such selections were not 
indicative of general practice. 

While As You Like It apparently heads the list with the highest 
frequency of 40, a careful consideration of the tabulation shows 
that certain selections in reality have a higher frequency than their 
position in the list would seem to indicate. For example, the fre- 
quency ranking of The Sketch Book would obviously be higher if it 
were weighted by the specified requirements of “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” and “Rip Van Winkle,” which themselves have a 


* See list of courses tabulated. 
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frequency rating of 29 and 25, respectively. In the same way, the 
specified requirement of “The Gold Bug” weights the frequency 
ranking of Poe’s Selected Tales. 

In the columns of grade frequencies is recorded the number of 
times a piece of literature was required for each grade. When two 
numbers appear opposite a title, the upper number indicates the fre- 
quency for an excerpt. The column of total frequencies lists the 
sum-total of the appearance of the selection. The grade of highest 
frequency is that grade in which the selection was most often re- 
quired. In case the selection was recommended an equal number of 
times for two grades, that grade was selected which was nearest the 
majority practice as shown by the entire range of grade frequencies. 

GRADE RANGE OF SELECTIONS APPEARING IN MORE 
THAN TWENTY-TWO COURSES* 


| GRADE RANGE 


Number of selections....... is 10 | 4 | + | 7 | ° | ° 


* Median range, 5 grades 


Some astonishing facts concerning present practice in grade 
placement of literary selections are revealed by the grade-range 
tabulations. Of 25 selections which appear in twenty-three or a 
majority, of the courses of study, 10 have a grade range of 6. This 
means that these selections are assigned in different schools to every 
grade in the junior and senior high school. Significant among these 
are As You Like It, David Copperfield, Poe’s Selected Tales, The 
Tempest, The Sketch Book, and the “Vision of Sir Launfal.” On 
the other hand, only 7 selections which appear in the majority of 
courses have a grade range lower than 4. “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow,” “Rip Van Winkle,” The Man without a Country, and 
King Arthur Stories range in each instance from grades seven 
through nine. This shows stability of placement in the junior high 
school grades but, even here, uncertainty within that limit. 

It is apparent that college requirements dominate courses of 
study. Of 25 selections which have a frequency of 23 or more, indi- 
cating that they were required in more than half the courses of 
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study, all but 7 appear on the college-requirement list. It is interest- 
ing to note that these 7 exceptions are junior high school placements. 

Pupil interest in required reading is of decided significance. In 
consideration of the importance of this factor, the tabulated selec- 
tions were given the listing accorded them by Crow’s ranking.’ In 
this study pupils were asked to indicate their interest in 74 selec- 
tions by marking them interesting, very interesting, not very inter- 
esting, and not at all interesting. The selections were then ranked 
in order of their appeal to pupil interest, 1 being high and 74 low. 
Any ranking in the upper quartile may be considered as indicative 
of a high degree of pupil interest. 

A Tale of Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, Poe’s Selected 
Tales, and The Man without a Country merit such high ranking, 
and appear in a majority of courses as well. These facts seem to 
justify their present placement in the curriculum. Some selections 
such as Idylls of the King, Julius Caesar, “Vision of Sir Launfal,”’ 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” and “Snow-Bound” rank low in pupil in- 
terest but high in frequency. If we continue to require the reading 
of these selections, what is to be done to increase pupil interest in 
them? Will better placement achieve this end? Then there are 
those selections which rank high in pupil interest but low in fre- 
quency. Among these are The Other Wise Man, The Virginian, and 
The Crisis. Highest rank in pupil interest was accorded The Call of 
the Wild and Peter Sterling. These titles do not appear in the tabu- 
lation, as neither of them was required in any course examined. 
Should these selections ranking high in pupil interest merit any con- 
sideration in the course of study? 

In view of the facts assembled, shall the material assigned by 
tradition and prevailing practice be accepted as the best reading re- 
quirement for the junior and senior high school grades? Where in 
the school course is the optimum placement for a given selection 
from the standpoint of pupil pleasure and profit? Finally, what pro- 
cedure is best calculated to determine questions of such fundamen- 
tal interest as these? 


7C. S. Crow, Evaluation of English Literature in the High School. Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, 1924. 
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GRADE PLACEMENT OF LITERARY SELECTIONS IN THE JUNIOR 


AND SENIOR 


HIGH SCHOOLS, COMPILED FROM 
COURSES OF STUDY 


As You Like It 


Idylls of the King 
Courtship of Miles Standish 


Julius Caesar 
The Tempest 
Sketch Book 
Tale of Two Cities 
David Copperfield 


Legend of Sleepy Hollow....... 
Vision of Sir Launfal 


Lady of the Lake cous 


Ivanhoe........ 
Sohrab and Rustum 


Grent Stome 
Merchant of Venice yoy 
Browning Selections. . 

Burns Selections.......... 

Man without a Country. 

King Arthur Stories 

Poe—Selected Tales. . . 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

Iliad Selections 

Odyssey Selections 
Tennyson Selections, Poetry 


Canterbury Tales 


Last of the Mohicans............ 


De Coverley Papers............ 


Franklin—Autobiography ........ 


Milton Selections............ 
Travels with a Donkey............ 
Tales of a Grandfather............ 
Tales from Shakespeare........... 


5 
GRADE Z Sw 
FREQUENCIES 5 | = | BS 
ae 
7 | 8io| II | 12 
ifs | 6 2 | 
8) 616i I 40 7 * 
3 | 
1| 3/10/13] 1 34 8-12) 41 46 * 
29 2 I | I 33 7-12! 7 27 
7] 30 8-111 9 42 * 
5 1 | ay } 
3] 2] 30 7-12] 10 * 
4 5 6 | 2 | I 30 * 
2/ 1] | 
2 
1 | 16 6; 1 29 8 a 10 12 ° 
7 
|\ 2 3 eis ris 29 7-12| 10 22 * 
4 | 
3 I 29 7-9 7 
| 2 | 12 5| 8 | 2 20 7 12) Ss 53 
| 
Bo 5 | 16 2 |} 1. 29 7-12 9 38 * 
2 | | | 
2 2 28 8-12) 11 15 * 
2] 7 8-11 47 * 
ii 18 5 2 | 27 8-12] 10 13 * 
ss si 27 | 26 7-10 7 
| 2 7-9 8 33 * 
| 4 18 2 I 25 7-12 8 20 ; 
4 4} 13 10 29 * 
| 8/13] 2 |} 24 7-12 8 44 
2] 10] 1 | 23 10-12] 12 * 
| 6/10] 7] 23 45 * 
| 8] 12 3 | 23 7-9 8 18 
3] 3 | 23 7-9 7 |.. 
5} 6 2 I 2 23 7-12} 8 16 
1 12] 10 23 10-12} 31 
| I 6} 9 I 21 8-12) I0 48 * 
} | I II 21 7-10 9 54 
| a1 21 7-10 9 57 * 
| } 7 9 21 Io-12| 12 
6 
}\13 20 II-I2] 12 
| I 3) 15 19 12 34 * 
| 2 6 6 2 19 7-12] 10 
1} 4 5 
I 4 4 I 19 7-10 8 28 * 
II 6 2 19 7-9 
3 | 10 5 18 10-12] 61 * 
| 
4 | 7 2 I 18 7-12] |...... * 
I 7 | 10 18 10-12] 12 60 * 
3 | Io 5 18 * 
14 2 I 17 7-9 
II 4 I I 17 7-10 7 a eee 
I 2 
5 I 3 I 17 
I I 2} 10 3 I 16 7- 10 23 * 


* Indicates work is required. 
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GRADE PLACEMENT OF LITERARY SELECTIONS IN THE JUNIOR 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, COMPILED FROM 


COURSES OF STUDY—Continued 


She Stoops to Conquer ........... 


Tales of a Wayside Inn.......... 
Short Story Collections........... 
Lincoln Selected Speeches. ....... 
Old Testament Stories......... ‘ 


First Bunker Hill Oration......... 
Wordsworth Selections............ 


Carlyle—Essay on Burns.......... 


Hubbard—Message to Garcia... ... 
Peabody—The Piper.............. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream........ 
Washington—Farewell Address. ... 
Bryant Selections. . 
Burroughs Selected Essays........ 
Elegy in a Country Churchyard. .. 
House of Seven Gables........... 
Lamb Selected Essays............ 
Macaulay—Life of Johnson....... 
Palgrave—Golden Treasury. . 


Quentin Durward............... 


Shelley Selections................ 
Bacon Selected Essays........... 
Rise of Silas Lapham............. 


Keats Selections............. 


Macaulay—Lays of Ancient Rom 
Hawthorne—Pine Tree Shillings 
Maeterlinck—Blue Bird........... 
Poe Selections, Poetry ........... 


GRADE 


FREQUENCIES 


7 8 
| 

2 | 4 
Io 3 
3 
4 I 
5| 7 
2 eee 
2 

3 

8| 2 
I eee 


| 
I 4 
|.. 
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2 9 
5 
9 I 
5 2 
\ 2 
5 
2 


oo 


AN 


Awan: 


+ 


wm: 


& 
Bo | OR 
| | se | ae | 35 
16 Q-12| 11 * 
15 7-9 9 “i 
15 
14 7-10] 10 24 
13 7-8 7 32 * 
13 10-12] * 
13 8-10 * 
13 7-10 9 16 * 
13 11 * 
13 * 
13 63 
13 II-12| 12 * 
12 II-12| 12 * 
12 7-8 | 5 
12 10 
12 7-11 10 43 * 
12 10-12} 
II 10 55 
10 
8-12) 11 56 
Ir Io-12| 40° 
II 12 
II II-12| 12 64 * 
Ir Q-I2| 12 50 * 
II Q-12 9 * 
II II-I2| 12 
10 II-I2| 12 
10 IO-I2} II * 
10 IO-I2| 12 
10 8-9 9 
10 7-8 7 
10 7-12| 10 19 
10 10 16 


COURSES OF STUDY USED IN TABULATION 


1. Grades 7-12, inclusive: 


Alabama; Baltimore, Maryland; Idaho; Cincinnati, Ohio; Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Madison, Wisconsin ( University High School) ; New Mexico; New York 


City; Ohio; Pennsylvania; Savannah, Georgia; West Virginia; Wisconsin; 


Wisconsin (tentative) ; Oregon. 


2. Grades 9, 10, 11, 12: 


Albuquerque, New Mexico; Indiana; Minneapolis; Portland, Oregon; South 


Dakota; Texas; Washington. 


3. Grades 7, 8, 9: 


Boston, Massachusetts; Colorado; East Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Nashville, Tennessee; Springfield, Ohio; Terre Haute, Indi- 


ana. 
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4. Grades 7 and 8: 
Birmingham, Alabama; Buffalo, New York; Joliet, Illinois; Minnesota; 
Oklahoma ; Omaha, Nebraska; Tennessee. 
. Grades ro, 11, and 12: 
Denver, Colorado; Janesville, Wisconsin; Kansas; Montana; Utah; Ver- 
mont. 
Not included: Charlotte, North Carolina, Grades 7, 10, 11, 12; Louisiana, 
Grades 8-12. 


TITLES MENTIONED IN LESS THAN TEN COURSES 


The number in italic (i.e., mine) in the following indicates the 
number of courses of study in which the titles following are men- 
tioned. The grade range follows each title and the grade of highest 
frequency is given immediately after in parenthesis. 

Nine: 

Beowulf, Selections 11-12 (12); Oliver Twist 7-11 (9); Holmes, Selected 

Poetry 10-12 (10) ; Irving, Selections 10-12 (10); Lanier, Selections ro-12 

(10); King Lear 10-12 (12); Riis, Making of an American g-12 (10); An 

Inland Voyage 10-11 (10); 

Eight: 

Antin, The Promised Land 8-11 (9); Pilgrim’s Progress 7-12 (12); On 

Conciliation with the American Colonies 11-12 (12); Don Quixote 7-8 

(8); Emerson, Selected Essays 10-12 (11) ; English Ballads 9-12 (12); The 

Deserted Village 8-12 (12); The Vicar of Wakefield 10-12 (11); The Al- 

hambra 10 (10); Gettysburg Address 10-12 (11); Cooper Union Speech 

11-12 (11); Longfellow, Selections 10-12 (11); Lowell, Selected Poetry 

10-12 (11); The Talisman 9-10 (9); Washington, Up from Slavery 8-12 

(10); Whittier, Selections 10-12 (10). 

Seven: 

Bryce, Promoting Good Citizenship 11-12 (11); Arnold, Selections 10-12 

(11); Cricket on the Hearth 7-9 (8); The Mill on the Floss 10-12 (10); 

The Great Carbuncle 8-9 (8); Grandfather’s Chair 7-9 (7); Greek Myths 

7-9 (9); Grady, The New South 11-12 (11); Captains Courageous 7-10 

(8); Long, History of English Literature 10-12 (12); Gift of the Magi 

7-9 (7); Ransom of Red Chief 8-10 (8); Fall of the House of Usher g—12 

(10); Wilson, Selected Addresses 10-12 (11); Stevenson, Selected Essays 

11-12 (11); Kidnapped 8-10 (9); Sire de Maletroit’s Door 8-10 (8); 

Henry Esmond 12 (12); The Celebrated Jumping Frog 7-9 (7); Warner, 

In the Wilderness 8-12 (11) ; Whitman, Selections 1o-12 (11); 


Six: 
Curtis, The Public Duty of Educated Men 10-12 (10); Churchill, The 
Crisis 10-12 (11); Drinkwater, Abraham Lincoln 9-12 (10) ; Self-reliance 
10-12 (12); Adrift on an Icepan 9-12 (9); Gaskell, Cranford 10-12 (11); 
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Ambitious Guest 8-10 (9); Huxley, Autobiography and Addresses 11-12 
(11); Kim 9-12 (9); Modern Poems 10-12 (12); Macaulay, Lord Clive 
11-12 (11); Norse Myths 7-9 (7); Palmer, Self-Cultivation in English 
and the Glory of the Imperfect 1o—12 (12); Rape of the Lock 11-12 (11); 
Virginian 9-10 (9); 
Five: 

Pride and Prejudice 10-12 (11); Burroughs, Birds and Bees 7-9 (0); 
Pathfinder 7-9 (9) ; Spy 7-11 (9); Coleridge Selections 11-12 (12); Adam 
Bede 10-12 (12); Compensation 10-12 (12); Wee Willie Winkie 7—9 (9); 
Macaulay, Hastings 11-12 (11); Twice Told Tales 7-10 (10); Hay, Amer- 
ican Love of Peace 11-12 (11); Modern Essays 10-12 (11); Mikel, Short 
Stories 9-10 (9); Masque of the Red Death 8 (8); Purloined Letter g—10 
(10); Prose and Poetry of Current Interest 1o-11 (10); Root, Pan Ameri- 
can Spirit 11 (11); Rossetti, The White Ship 9-11 (9); Schurz, True 
Americanism 11 (11); The Newcomes 12 (12); Thoreau, Selected Essays 
1o-1r (11); Teter, One Hundred Narratives 9-10 (9); Van Dyke, The 
Other Wise Man 7-9 (8); Spirit of America 11 (11); The Melting Pot 
10-12 (12). 


POETRY AS HISTORICAL EXPERIENCE 
CARRIE BELLE PARKS 


These lessons offer five vivid poetic contacts with different phases 
of historical experience. The purpose of the series is to make the 
student aware that poetry is living reality. To foster added famil- 
iarity with the poem, after the initial reading the student is given 
questions which send him back to the poem itself; he is also referred 
to other poems. These questions should be used with discrimina- 
tion: not all of them should be assigned to the whole class; they are 
merely suggestive to the alert teacher, who will use them creatively. 
It should be explicitly kept in mind that the aim of these lessons is 
not the acquisition of historical information but the enjoyment of 
poetic experience. 


I. EXPERIENCE OF THE ANCIENT PAST 


“Through poetry you can fit the life of all ages into your own ex- 
perience. The wider your reading, the more background you have 
with which to assimilate your reading adventures. Far back in the 
centuries you find a fellow adventurer, Ulysses.” 
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A. Review past reading experience. 

1. List several of the outstanding adventures of Ulysses. 

2. Name several terms frequently used in describing him. 

3. Which of the following terms best apply to his character: adventurer, peace- 
ful ruler, eager spirit, home-lover, lawgiver, rover? 

“You and he have lived through many hazards and are ready to 
retire—are you? Tennyson tells the splendid ending of the story.” 
(If necessary, give the meaning of mete, lees, dole.) 

B. Read aloud Tennyson’s Ulysses. 

“Find the lines which answer the following questions. Use the 
exact words of the poem. You can’t improve on Tennyson.” 

1. What was Ulysses’ attitude toward his quiet home? (It little profits... . . 


I cannot rest. .... How dull itis. .... ) 
2. What shows his eagerness for life? (I will drink life... . . Life piled on 
) 


. List the things he delighted in seeking. (Cities, manners, knowledge, etc.) 

4. Show that he realizes that others may have different interests. (“He works 
his work, I mine.”’) 

. What new phrases describing his character do you get from this poem? 
(Roaming with a hungry heart, spirit yearning in desire, etc.) 

6. Read aloud his description of a wise ruler. 

. Quote his exhortations to his men. (Some work of noble note... . . Push 
’Tis not too late to seek. .... My purpose. .... ) 

8. Complete: “Heroic hearts. ... . Made strong in will... .. 


“Listen again to the reading of the poem and see how much richer 
it is in meaning. Afterward select passages you would like to mem- 
orize; if the choice is difficult, you may like to memorize the whole 


II. EXPERIENCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


A. Put the students in touch with the medieval spirit of romance. 

“From this distance of years, the Middle Ages have a great fas- 
cination and glamour. As you read, you are sure that all life must 
have been thrilling. If you have read Robinson’s Miniver Cheevy, 
you may have felt that you, too, ‘missed the grace of iron clothing.’ 
You must leave reality to experience the romance of the Crusades.” 

B. Review past experience with the literature of chivalry and 
crusading. 

“In Tennyson’s poem we saw Ulysses sailing beyond the sunset. 
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What later hero did the same, in Tennyson’s cycle of poems con- 

cerning knighthood?” 

1. Review the vows of chivalry. (See Guinevere.) 

2. Name some knightly quests from /dylls of the King. (Refer also to Spenser 
and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight.) 

3. What novels of the crusades have you read? (Scott’s; Hewlett’s Richard 
Yea and Nay.) 

4. What was the purpose of the crusades? 

. From advertisements and other sources, collect pictures of knights in armor, 

castles, medieval battle scenes, galleys, Spanish galleons, etc. 


wn 


C. Summarize the immediate historical background for Chester- 
ton’s Lepanto. 

“In 1571 there was an important battle in the Strait of Lepanto 
between the great powers of the East and West. Who were they? 
(Turkey, Spain, and Western Europe.) Who were the rulers of 
England and Spain at this time? (Elizabeth and Philip II.) The 
Christian religion was divided by the strife of the Reformation. 
The Turkish religion, taught by the prophet Mahomet, or Ma- 
hound, allowed holy warfare to overcome the giaours, or disbeliev- 
ers; a future life amid the houris and angels of paradise was offered. 
Philip of Spain had a half-brother, Don John of Austria, who led 
the Europeans against the Turks. Cervantes, the Spanish author 
who wrote Don Quixote, was in the battle and is mentioned at the 
end.” 

D. Read Lepanto with strongly marked accent to bring out the 


booming rhythm. 

1. Why was Don John called the last knight of Europe? (End of age of knight- 
hood.) 

2. What lines identify him with earlier crusaders? (It is Richard ... . Ray- 
etc.) 

3. Who was the knight referred to in the last stanza? (Don Quixote. ) 


4. Why is he called a foolish knight riding in vain? (He tilted at windmills. 

Cervantes satirized the period of chivalry.) 

“Other historical references may be looked up, but only if your 
curiosity is aroused; the value of this poem is emotional, not in- 
formational.” 

E. Have the poem read again by a good reader, the class joining 
in the refrains. 

“You will enjoy reading in unison, sotto voce, the parenthetical 
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lines in italics. Read in chorus also the last four lines of stanzas 2, 
4, 5, 6, 7; these suggest battle cries and should be given like enthu- 
siastic cheers. Try a little of this for a rehearsal, and then give a 
finished performance.” 


III. MODERN LIFE: THE WORLD WAR 


A. Show students that war literature now tends to be realistic. 
“Poets have reflected the changing attitude toward war. Liter- 
ary men used to write fluently of the glories of war, but your genera- 
tion is hearing more of the truth, the expression of actual experience 
in the World War. Hatred of the enemy, for instance, is not roman- 
ticized, as Hardy shows in The Man He Killed.” 
“Had he and I but met 
By some old ancient inn, 
We should have sat us down to wet 
Right many a nipperkin.” 


B. Have students read silently Masefield’s August, 1914. This 
can be previously assigned with the following suggestions: 

“Tn reading this poem notice the picture at the beginning, dis- 
cover what breaks into the mood, observe the pictures of war, and 
note the final picture.” 

C. Study the poem in class for enriched comprehension. 


1. What lines show the Englishman’s love of ancestral soil? (These homes 
.... past-speaking dear... . generations of dead men..... Who 
held these farms. ... . ) 

. How does war disrupt the life of the countryside? (Breaking off of ties . 
no new stones laid .... harvest not yet won....empty bin.... 
cracks unplastered.) 

3. What did the countrymen do first when they heard of war? (Went discour- 


to 


aged home . . . . brooded by the fire.... . ) 
4. What was their next action? (Left the well-loved Downs. ... . And so by 
ship to sea.) 


5. Look up uncouthly. In what sense is it used here? 

6. What does Tennyson say of a city never built by hands? (See Gareth and 
Lynette.) Compare his idea with Masefield’s. 

. Note, for later study, the problem of finding other poems which deal with 
man’s spirit hovering over the scenes of his earthly life. 

8. What words mar the utter peace of the final scene? (Rutted.... by 

guns. ) 
g. In characterizing the mood of this poem, some of the following phrases may 
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be used: poignant, resigned, pathos, despair, beauty. Which are most ap- 
propriate? Suggest others and illustrate by quoting from the poem. 


D. Read the poem aloud quietly, slowly, to bring out the re- 
strained emotion. 

“After this study and insight into the solemn meanings with 
which this poem is packed, try to feel the mood and see the pictures 
while you hear it read aloud.” 


IV. MODERN LIFE: THE PIONEERING SPIRIT 


A. Put students in touch with the spirit of exploration and dis- 
covery. 
“Kipling’s poem, The Explorer, epitomizes the ages of discov- 
ery and trail-blazing, in which men were eager to follow the whisper: 
Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and waiting for you. Go! 


For many years America has been an outstanding pioneering coun- 

try. Listen to Whitman’s inspiring call.” 

B. Read to the class Whitman’s Pioneers! O Pioneers! (Read 
to bring out the rhythmic call for followers, and emphasize the 
swing of the marching. Identify allusions the class wish to have ex- 
plained, such as: the elder races; we today’s procession heading; 
minstrels latent on the prairies; shrouded bards of other lands. ) 

1. Discuss this question: Could this poem be used as a text to accompany a 

pageant? 

2. What lines suggest scenes for such a pageant? (These two questions are 
intended to focus attention on the picture suggested by the poem.) 

. Quote lines which appeal to you because of the sound. 

4. Is there evidence that this poem refers to anything besides physical con- 
quest of the land? Quote lines to support your answer. 

. Consider this question for future discussion: Is American pioneering a thing 
of the past? (This need not be discussed in connection with this lesson. It 
is here given to show how poetry is often a point of departure for interpre- 
tation of life and civilization.) 


C. Let the poem be read by someone with a ringing voice, so that 
the class may hear a leader calling for volunteers. 


V. MODERN LIFE: THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
A. Put the students in a receptive attitude toward criticism of 


America. 
“What is the spirit of America? Historians, philosophers, novel- 
ists have studied our civilization in an effort to answer this ques- 
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tion. One of the most recent interpretations is that of a poet. As the 

earlier poets invoked an Attic muse, so Stephen Vincent Benét in- 

vokes the muse of America.” 
B. Read the “Invocation,” from John Brown’s Body. 

1. Note the figures of speech applied to the American muse. (Swift runner; 
buffalo-ghost; Indian arrow in Indian corn; clipped velvet of the lawns; 
grey Maine rocks; prairie-schooners; cheap car; ruined gardens; sacred 
hag; etc.) 

. What lines show the origins of America? (They tried to fit you with an 
English song; stepchild of every exile of content; apple-cheeked younkers; 


etc.) 
3. What words express the problems that arise in trying to interpret America? 
(To see you is more difficult yet . . . . how to see you as you really are 


. clad in diverse semblances and powers. .. . . ) 

4. If you have traveled, you will recognize some of these scenes: Eastern town 
in a snowstorm; close-huddled furnace of the city street; the chant of a 
triphammer striking iron ground; windy day on bare hill beyond the last 
barbed wire, where orange poppies bloomed. 

. Explain the application of these lines to America: 


wn 


In your Long House there is an attic-place 
Full of dead epics and machines that rust, etc. 


6. Quote lines which to you are most beautiful, or unforgettable. (The middle 
grainland..... sighing in her sleep. They planted England .. . . never 
English dust. The black-robed priests. .... God and Spain. Infinite 
flakes that brought the tall sky down. And taste cold scraps of heaven on 
my tongue. The limp air hung dead against the heat; etc.) 

C. Summarize the narrative, reading selections. (The better 
students can read the entire poem, reading aloud in groups outside 
of class. For class work, however, read selected episodes and pic- 
tures, and give running comment between them, summarizing brief- 
ly the connecting events. The following extracts have been suc- 
cessfully used in this way; the pages refer to the first edition. Jack 
Ellyat with his dog in the autumn woods, p. 21; Clay Wingate on 
horseback, p. 29; John Brown’s prayer, p. 31; the ball at Wingate 
Hall, p. 48; John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering, p. 61; Lincoln, 
p. 72; calling for volunteers, p. 74; Congressmen at Bull Run, p. 
93; Melora Vilas calling the hogs, p. 134; Spade’s dream of escape, 
p. 173; soldiers’ letters, p. 185; Lee and Traveller, p. 193; Go 
down, John Brown, pp. 206-8; Lincoln’s problems, p. 213; child 
gathering buttercups at Gettysburg, p. 287; Jake Diefer at Gettys- 
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: burg, p. 291; burning of Wingate Hall, p. 355; Melora finds Jack 
; Ellyat, p. 370; Lincoln’s dream and assassination, p. 371-72; Win- 
gate and Sally reconstructing their lives, p. 373; the spirit of John 


Brown, p. 374.) 


D. Bring out the final interpretation of the poem. 

1. Read aloud the romantic picture of the “America we have not been.” 

2. Read aloud the picture of the industrial America of today. 

3. What lines indicate the attitude one should have toward America today? 
(Without praise or blame ... . ; neither “It is deadly magic . . . .” nor 
“Tt is blest,” but only “It is here.”’) 

4. You will enjoy reading the whole poem and finding out how it came to be 

% written, how it was received by the critics and the American public, and 

A what you can find about the author. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH IN ENGLISH!’ | 
A. K. LOOMIS 


a For several years I have been favored by Denver teachers with 

first-hand reports of the annual meetings of the National Council of 

Teachers of English. I have also read the English Journal regularly. 

; I have thus been enabled to follow the activities of the National i 

a Council. It is my pleasure to express my appreciation of the valu- 

able contributions made by the Council in spite of the serious handi- 

cap of limited financial resources. 

: This organization is, in my opinion, in position to provide the 
leadership needed in order to bring about further much-needed im- 
provements in the teaching of English. I know something of the 

a extremely significant work which is under way through its various 

“4 committees. I am glad to know that it is thus continuing the pro- 

A gressive work which has characterized its activities in the past. I 

an 3 trust that the money so urgently needed for carrying on these com- 

mittee projects may in some way be made available. 

Before attempting to describe the research on the English cur- 
riculum in which we have been engaged, I shall briefly describe the 
program of curriculum-making in Denver. The primary responsi- 

* Address at Convention of National Council of Teachers of English, Kansas City, 

1929. 
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bility is carried by committees of classroom teachers. At the present 
time we have forty-seven committees for the various subjects com- 
posed of 348 classroom teachers, besides committees on program of 
studies, counseling, and social-civic organizations. In each field 
such as English, we have three committees, one for the elementary 
school, one for the junior high school, and one for the senior high 
school. The work of the three committees in English, as in other 
fields, is co-ordinated through joint meetings of the committees, 
through conferences among the chairmen, and through the activi- 
ties of the director of the Department of Curriculum. These com- 
mittees were first organized in 1922. Committee members are se- 
lected on the basis of special fitness for the work rather than on the 
basis of seniority. No formal plan of rotating committee member- 
ship is in operation, but practically the entire personnel of many 
committees has been changed during the seven years. 

Since 1923 teachers have been relieved from their classroom 
duties while they have been working on courses of study. A definite 
budget has made it possible to furnish competent teachers to take 
their places. Clerical assistance has been liberally provided. Re- 
sults of curriculum research carried on elsewhere have been made 
available through the reference library in the Administration Build- 
ing. Since 1925 the Department of Curriculum has been recognized 
aS a permanent part of the organization of the Denver public 
schools. 

We have been able by this procedure to utilize the results of re- 
search carried on elsewhere by many workers in the various fields 
and to capitalize the experience of successful classroom teachers in 
Denver. We have also been fortunate in securing the personal guid- 
ance of various specialists outside of Denver. More than thirty 
specialists in the various fields have been brought to Denver from 
time to time for conferences with the curriculum committees. These 
specialists have usually spent from three to five days at each visit. 
Their work has been very helpful to the committees. 

While the curriculum committees have written the courses of 
study, all teachers and principals have been involved in the experi- 
mental tryout of the new courses. In order to illustrate how all 
teachers and principals participate in revising courses of study in all 
subject-matter fields, I will describe the procedures we are using in 
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English. At the present time we are at work on the second revision 
of the English courses of study. In the attempt to determine just 
what revision is needed, we have used several procedures. Soon 
after the new courses were installed, curriculum tests were prepared 
by the curriculum committees working under the department of re- 
search in order to measure the results secured. It has been impos- 
sible to build satisfactory tests for measuring all of the results. We 
have so far been unable to devise satisfactory measuring instru- 
ments for attitudes and appreciations. We have probably been only 
partially successful in measuring understandings and insights. We 
have, however, succeeded in measuring quite satisfactorily the re- 
sults secured in teaching factual material and skills. The inevitable 
result of measuring some outcomes more effectively than others 
seems to be to magnify the importance of the measured outcomes in 
comparison with those which are unmeasured. Teachers have, 
therefore, sometimes been disposed to emphasize unduly the factual 
and skill objectives at the expense of understandings and attitudes. 
They have sometimes overemphasized preparation for tests because 
of a mistaken feeling that they are being rated in terms of test re- 
sults. In spite of this danger, the curriculum tests have contributed 
a great deal to the appraisal of the results of the present courses of 
study. 

During the spring semester of 1928 we made an intensive ap- 
praisal of thirty-four new courses of study. In addition to our own 
curriculum tests, we used such standardized tests as the Stanford 
Achievement Test, the Iowa High School Content Examination, the 
Woody-McCall Arithmetic Test, the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Test, and the Briggs English Form Test. We also used the National 
Intelligence Test and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
This 1928 program of testing as a means of appraisal was carried 
on in the high sixth grade, in the high ninth grade, and in the high 
twelfth grade. On the average, Denver pupils at each grade level 
were found to be eight months above normal mentality with normal 
achievement records in the high sixth grade and in the high ninth 
grade and slightly superior achievement records in the high twelfth 
grade. 

At the same time we made use of an appraisal questionnaire ad- 
dressed to all teachers who were willing to co-operate. It dealt with 
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various phases of the courses of study. For example, one question 
in the appraisal form dealt with pupil activity. The question was 
stated thus: 


In your judgment does the part of the course you are rating make adequate 
provision for pupil activity both individual and group: 
1. In understanding and accepting definite goals (purposing) ? 
2. In initiating plans to attain these goals (planning) ? 
3. In carrying out these plans (executing) ? 
4. In judging the results (judging) ? 


About 750 teachers participated in this appraisal of the differ- 
ent courses of study. The English courses of study were appraised 
by 162 teachers. Their responses were frank and indicated very 
definitely many of the needs for revision. For example, provision 
for pupil activity in purposing is inadequate in the opinion of 34 per 
cent of the elementary teachers; provision for pupil activity in plan- 
ning is inadequate in the opinion of 46 per cent; provision for pupil 
activity in executing is inadequate in the opinion of 40 per cent; 
and provision for pupil activity in judging is inadequate in the opin- 
ion of 66 per cent. 

Some of the comments on the elementary English appraisal re- 
ports will indicate the helpful nature of the numerous suggestions 
received from the teachers in all three divisions of the schools: 

1. The course is rich in general, suggestive material, but for pupils of limited 
ability the scope is too great. Our reference material is often too difficult. 

2. The course seems to be planned for those above the average more than for 

those of average or limited ability. 

. The course of study through its illustrative material provides best for the 
pupil of superior ability, not so well for the one of medium ability, and least 
satisfactorily for the one of limited ability. 

4. I should like to see the outcomes for each grade definitely stated in some sort 
of a classification which would enable the teacher to see her goals in connec- 
tion with the goals for the grades preceding and following her work. 

5. Because of the amount and variety of material presented, this course is most 
difficult to use. The difficulty lies in the printing; there is too much sameness 
in the type. An index is also imperative. 

6. The grade placement is based on the judgment of the committee; it should 
be based on scientific investigation. The curriculum tests may throw light on 
this question. 

7. The course is too indefinite to develop language skills; it should contain sug- 
gested drill materials. 
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During the last few weeks, I have visited about 225 classes in 
various subjects for which the courses of study are to be revised this 
year, including about seventy English classes in the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools. These visits have been con- 
cerned primarily with the determination of the effectiveness of the 
courses of study in the classrooms. In conferences with small groups 
of teachers, the results of the classroom visits have been discussed 
and further suggestions for revision have been obtained. Some of 
the questions raised by the junior high school English teachers will 
indicate the problems which we are facing. 

1. Should there be a special course of study for slow-learning groups? 

2. Should composition for low groups deal largely with the structure and con- 
tent of single paragraphs and simple letter-writing? 

3. Should any attempt be made to teach grammar to low groups? 

4. Can the content of the present course of study be reduced in order that we 
may teach fewer things better? 

5. Can abundance of practice exercises in grammar, usage, vocabulary, and 
pronunciation be provided? 

6. Are Shakespeare’s plays suitable for reading in the junior high schools? 

Beginning next week, the three English committee chairmen 
will take the results of the curriculum tests, the appraisal reports, 
and the suggestions secured through conferences with teachers and 
will formulate the definite issues which need to be considered in re- 
vising the courses of study. These issues will be referred to all 
teachers of English and to the principals for discussion in an at- 
tempt to secure a consensus of opinion for the guidance of the com- 
mittees. 

In recent years there has been some tendency to emphasize un- 
duly the complexity and difficulty of curriculum-making. Some 
writers have gone so far as to question the value of teacher partici- 
pation in such a complex task. There is real danger that overem- 
phasis on the difficulties involved may prevent many schools from 
attempting work in this field. Teachers may even come to regard 
the preparation of courses of study as a peculiar function of re- 
search workers in schools of education and teachers’ colleges. 

By reducing curriculum research to its lowest terms, we in Den- 
ver have found it possible to group the most significant problems 
under two questions: What are the goals? What are the best means 
for reaching the goals? It is my purpose in the limited time at my 
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disposal to describe briefly the work that we are now doing in Den- 
ver in defining the goals of English instruction and in improving the 
means used for reaching these goals. 

Our program of research in the field of English has been mainly 
concerned with the definition of the goals of English instruction. 
The chairmen of the elementary, junior, and senior English commit- 
tees began about a year ago the preparation of a detailed list of the 
specific objectives for English. It was their intention to cover the 
whole field of English from the kndergarten through the senior high 
school. In making this list, they used such studies as Clapp’s “‘Place 
of English in American Life,’ Johnson’s English Expression: A 
Study of Curriculum Building,’ Pendleton’s Social Objectives of 
School English,‘ the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education on Reading,’ Stormzand and 
O’Shea’s How Much English Grammar?° Thorndike’s “Inventory 
of English Constructions,’’ Leonard and Moffett’s “Current Defi- 
nition of Levels in English Usage,’* Camenisch’s “Representative 
Courses of Study in English,’* Lyman’s Summary of Investiga- 
tions Relating to Language, Grammar, and Composition, and 
many others. 

The list includes more than a thousand specific objectives. It 
is impossible in this brief report to give any complete description of 
the content of the list. It is organized under the following headings: 
. Objectives common to all types of reading 
. Objectives for work-type silent reading 
. Objectives for work-type oral reading 
. Objectives for recreational silent reading 
. Objectives for recreational oral reading 
. Objectives common to oral and written language 
. Objectives for oral language 
. Objectives for written language 


* School and Society, XXIII (April 3, 1926), 424-25. 

* Public School Publishing Company, 1926. 

* Published by the author, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1924. 
* Public School Publishing Company, 1925. 

* Warwick and York, Inc., 1924. 

* Teachers College Record, XXVIII (February, 1927), 580-610. 

* English Journal, XVI (May, 1927), 345-59. 

* Ibid., XVI (April, 1927), 279-94. 

* University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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To indicate the nature of the list, the first group of objectives 
for work-type silent reading dealing with the location and use of 
reference materials will be quoted. The specific objectives listed 
are: 

. To use the three kinds of cards in the card catalogue: author, title, subject 

. To find needed books on the shelves 

. To use a table of contents 

To use an index 

. To use chapter headings and marginal headings 

To use paragraph headings, glossary, and running titles 

. To know the alphabetic arrangement used in certain reference books 

. To know the kinds of encyclopedias, general and special 

. Touse a bibliography intelligently 

10. To know that problems and questions often found at the ends of chapters 
are study helps 

11. To use footnotes and supplementary notes as aids in comprehending ma- 
terial 

12. To interpret pictures, graphs, and tables 

13. To skim in order to find the answers to definite questions 

14. To get main ideas 


When the analysis of specific objectives had been completed by 
the committee chairmen, it was mimeographed and submitted to six 
specialists outside of Denver for rating. At the same time it was 
rated by eight committees of Denver classroom teachers. Each 
teacher committee included one elementary school teacher, one 
junior high school teacher, and one senior high school teacher. The 
outside specialists and the Denver teachers followed the instruc- 
tions for rating the objectives from which I quote: 

Each judge or group of judges is asked to make three separate ratings of 
the objectives: one for pupils of limited ability, one for pupils of medium abil- 
ity, and one for pupils of superior ability. 

Considering pupils of a single ability level, place an “R”’ in the division or 
divisions of schools—elementary, junior high, or senior high—in which the ob- 
jective should be required, an “O” in the division or divisions in which the 
objective should be optional, and an ““X” in the division or divisons in which the 
objective should be omitted. If an objective should be omitted entirely, place 
“X” in each division. There should be some mark in each division for each ob- 


jective. 

Rate for importance each objective which you have marked “R” or “O.” 
Place the plus sign (-++-) at the right of the letter “R” or “O” to indicate great 
importance; similarly use the minus sign (—) to indicate little importance, and 
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the abbreviation “‘av” to indicate average importance. Each “R” or “‘O” should 
be followed by one of the symbols which rate importance. 

In about 80 per cent of the total number of cases, the judges 
agreed on the ratings. In the other 20 per cent of the cases, the 
teachers were sometimes of one opinion and the specialists of an- 
other, but in nearly all cases of disagreement both the specialists 
and the teachers differed among themselves as much as they differed 
from the other group of judges. On these disputed items the cur- 
riculum committees will attempt to supply ratings which will be 
consistent with the ratings of related items on which the judges 
agreed. 

Obviously, this method of rating objectives is merely a com- 
bination of opinions of competent judges. As such, it lacks the ob- 
jective evidence which would be desirable before proceeding to the 
organization of learning units. Research regarding the specific ob- 
jectives of English has not produced, so far as we know, any objec- 
tive evidence as to proper placement for different ability levels. 
Much evidence is available as to relative importance, but it is not 
directly applicable to the problem we have been facing since it fails 
to consider grade placement and pupil ability. Unless we are to wait 
for such evidence before proceeding to the revision of our present 
courses of study, it becomes necessary to utilize the judgments of 
competent authorities in an attempt to set up hypotheses for experi- 
mental verification. 

We have frankly recognized this situation and have resorted to 
opinions of competent judges. We regard the ratings of the objec- 
tives as tentative. The whole analysis of goals is set up as a detailed 
set of hypotheses to be used in further experimentation in the class- 
rooms with learning units organized to provide for attaining these 
goals. 

During the next few months, the English courses of study will 
be revised in accordance with the findings of this study of objectives 
and will be placed in the classrooms. We shall then seek to secure 
the much-needed objective evidence as to placement through care- 
ful measurement of results. Changes in placement will be made as 
the evidence may direct. 

In our study of objectives we have proceeded on the assumption 
that we are free to determine the goals of English in the Denver 
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schools in accordance with our best judgment concerning the inter- 
ests and needs of Denver pupils. 

The second major question involved in curriculum research is, 
What are the best means for reaching the goals? This question in- 
volves one main problem and several minor problems. Some of the 
minor problems relate to the selection of textbooks, reference books, 
library books, maps, charts, and other materials to be used in facil- 
itating learning. These problems are important, but I do not have 
time to deal with any of them. I shall consider only the main prob- 
lem of organizing learning units. 

The term “learning unit” calls for definition. I am using the 
term as Morrison defines it in his The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School."* As you recall, he stresses the essential difference 
between “mastery of true units of learning” and “performance of 
assigned tasks.” Morrison insists that the outcomes of learning 
must be stated in terms of the definite attitudes, understandings, 
abilities, and skills to be acquired by the learner rather than in 
terms of facts remembered or books read. To quote from him, 

Common practice is to treat either the content of a textbook, or the sylla- 
bus of a course of study, as the learning product to be achieved. The content is 
then broken up into a series of sections called “lessons,” each of which is conned 
by the pupil and in one way or another is delivered to the teacher in the form 
of a recitation. The process of instruction may be varied by class discussion of 
the content, by the setting of problems, or by other practices which tend to 
stimulate reflection, but in the end learning is simply a process of covering a 
given body of narrative, descriptive, or exploratory discourse, or of solving a 
given series of problems.'* 

As Morrison points out, the pupil may fail to acquire any real 
product in learning, and yet his success in recalling assigned content 
may be and usually is taken as evidence of learning. 

There are two conflicting tendencies evident with regard to the 
teacher’s responsibility for organizing learning units. Some recent 
textbooks and some recent courses of study have gone to an extreme 
in providing the complete organization of all learning units. This 
tendency reduces the teacher to the position of merely carrying out 


™ University of Chicago Press, 1926. 
* Quoted from Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926), p. 37. 
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detailed instructions for practically every move. Its more serious 
consequences are found in its effects upon the pupils. It substitutes 
for significant experience the memorizing of subject matter, and it 
replaces pupil activity in organizing the results of learning into new 
behavior patterns with the dry bones of the organization of experi- 
ence by someone else now set forth to be learned. 

On the other hand, the committee which prepared the Twenty- 
Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
would dispense with any course of study except— 

a statement of the objectives, a sequence of experiences shown by analysis to 
be reasonably uniform in value in achieving the objectives, subject matter found 
to be reasonably uniform as the best means of engaging in the experiences, and 
statements of immediate outcomes of achievements to be derived from the ex- 
periences.1% 

This type of course of study leaves the responsibility for organizing 
learning units entirely in the hands of the teacher. 

Learning units which are primarily concerned with developing 
understandings and insights, as in the case of units of grammar and 
rhetoric, or with the development of the abilities needed in expres- 
sion, as in the case of units of composition, or with building attitudes 
and appreciations, as in the case of units in literature, should prob- 
ably be organized by the individual teacher to suit the interests and 
needs of the pupils concerned in order that the best possible adjust- 
ment may be made for the class concerned. On the other hand, in 
the case of practice exercises intended for developing mastery of 
factual material, such as spelling and punctuation, and motor skills, 
such as penmanship and pronunciation, it seems desirable to pro- 
vide for the proper distribution of practice through very definite or- 
ganization of such learning units. 

In accordance with the point of view just stated, suggestions 
will be offered in the new courses with regard to the organization of 
learning units in grammar, rhetoric, composition, and literature. 
Possibly some typical units will be given in complete form to illus- 
trate the nature of good learning units. But the teachers will be 


* Quoted from the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education: The Foundations and Technique of Curriculum Making. Part II, “The 
Foundations of Curriculum Making” (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publish- 
ing Company, 1926), pp. 19-20. 
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given much freedom in working out the details of the unit organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, we are planning to provide all of the neces- 
sary practice exercises for the use of teachers in units calling for 
drill on penmanship, pronunciation, spelling, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, grammatical usage, and sentence and paragraph structure. 

The courses of study which will be prepared during the next 
few months as we carry out the plans which I have described will 
not be radically different from the courses of study nowin use. They 
will represent what seem to us the next steps in the line of progress 
rather than any final achievement. In fact we hope that they will 
open the way for much experimentation in determining the proper 
placement of the specific objectives and in determining the most 
effective organization for the learning units. Thus the ideal of a 
continuous revision of the English courses based on continuous re- 
search will be realized. 


MY LOVELY DAYS 
MILDRED HENRY 


My lovely days are drifting away like 
blown petals from a rose. 

Swiftly, silently, and they are gone 

Scattered about I know not where. 

I rejoice at the birth of each new day, 

But when it is gone, I weep. 

Night comes too soon. 

My days are too beautiful to die. 

I would have them linger 

Like friends with clinging hands ; 

But they fly away 

Leaving me an unfriendly tomorrow. 
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DICTATION AS A TEACHING PROCEDURE 


In the experimental high school at the State University of Iowa, dic- 
tation as a device for teaching spelling and drilling on correctness has 
passed out of the trial stage and has become a regular part of the daily 
program in English. Spelling by itself may be taught by a method which 
involves less mechanism than dictation, but the advantages of having 
words in their natural setting in sentences approaches a desirable life- 
situation, and the sentences themselves offer opportunity for drill on 
other equally important factors in English correctness—grammar and 
punctuation. We certainly do not make a fetish of it, nor do we think that 
our dictation drills cure all the ills that English is heir to, but the results 
we have obtained from its use are very superior to those obtained from 
any of the various other drill devices we have tried. 

This method of dictation is psychologically in agreement with Thorn- 
dike’s theory of distribution of drill in the learning process. Each English 
period throughout the six years of junior and senior high school opens 
with a ten- or fifteen-minute dictation exercise, in which the drills are 
based on words taken from Lippincott’s New Horn-Ashbaugh Spellers.’ 
For each week’s work in seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, twenty new 
words are taken in the order of their occurrence on the different grade 
levels in these spellers. Dr. M. F. Carpenter, head of the department of 
English at the University High School, has made these words into sen- 
tences which drill on the specific problem of correctness which is being 
practiced at that time. For example, the first point in correctness taught 
in grade seven is the ability to distinguish between the marks of punctua- 
tion which are required at the end of sentences. Since dictation does not 
start in junior high school until after the first two weeks of adjustment 
are over, the practicing on this point in the dictation, beginning two weeks 
later than the technique of it, serves as a review drill. 


FIRST DICTATION FOR THE SEVENTH GRADE 
Monday 
1. Where can I dispose of this old garment? 
2. Goods with this brand have passed inspection. 
*J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1925. The vocabulary for these spellers is selected from 
the ten thousand words most frequently used in writing (Ernest Horn, Basic Writing 
Vocabulary). 
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3. Did she respond to your grief? 

4. Where is the place mentioned in the contract located? 

5. This does not include the Sunday circulation. 

6. The outstanding industry is the production of grain. 

7. Is this institute maintained by the republic? 

8. The use of the check is a very modern custom. 

9. 1am informed that they will not reserve a room. 

o. Who could ever use household furniture made of concrete? 


The small groups of words punctuated as sentences indicate how the 
review drill is carried on by presenting situations in which the decision 
must be made as to whether the group of words is to be punctuated by a 
period or question mark. The work continues in a similar fashion on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. On Thursday the sentences, although continuing 
the drill on the same problem of correctness, have twenty review words 
from the first review lesson for the seventh grade instead of the twenty 
new words which were being learned that week. On Friday dictation is 
replaced by a regular column spelling test of forty words containing the 
twenty new and the twenty review words that the dictation for the week 
included. 

As each new phase of correctness is taught, for example, the use of 
the apostrophe, direct quotations, the comma in series, etc., these points 
are incorporated into sentences with new spelling words and dictated, 
thereby providing a week’s drill on each situation after a short interval 
following the definite teaching of that particular item. 

In the upper grades the same pattern is followed. However, the 
words gradually become more advanced, and more intricate problems of 
correctness are taken up as they occur in the course of study. In this way 
a definite cycle is maintained throughout the six years of junior and 
senior high school which provides recurrent practice at increasingly long- 
er intervals on all the main problems of English correctness. 

In the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades only five sentences are 
dictated daily, including Friday, but they are longer and more difficult 
than those used on the lower levels, and the penalty for error is greater. 
The following sentences taken from the work of the tenth grade give an 
idea of the type of dictation sentence used on the senior high school level. 


SIXTH DICTATION FOR THE TENTH GRADE 
CORRECTNESS DRILL ON THE PUNCTUATION OF TITLES OF BOOKS, ETC. 
1. The announcement of my affectionate aunt that she could give us accommo- 
dation on the “Seagull” whetted my appetite for ocean travel. 
2. My client believed that the publication of the athletic calendar in the Iowa 
City Press Citizen was quite beneficial. 
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3. The counsel I gave the customer about the completion of his contract with 
the Saturday Evening Post surprised him considerably. 

4. The economical writer of “After the Ball” was in despair; he showed no 
enthusiasm over having won distinction. 

5. The great financial executive enjoyed the inclosure, a clipping from the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


The procedure which is similar in each grade is as follows: The pu- 
pils are seated alphabetically to facilitate the distribution of notebooks. 
The period starts with the dictation of the first sentence which one pupil 
writes on the board while the rest write at their seats. Each sentence is 
written on the board by a different pupil who takes his turn in regular 
alphabetical order. After all the sentences are written, the teacher makes 
the necessary corrections in colored chalk. There is then a brief interval 
during which the pupils may correct any errors they find in their own 
notebooks by comparing their work with that on the board. It may seem 
to the sanguine reader that every pupil should hand in a perfect notebook 
after the opportunity for such consultation. Unfortunately the bitter real- 
ity is quite different! A pretty fast pace is deliberately set which requires 
the pupils to “step on it” and allows no time for anything but strict atten- 
tion in order to finish. When the allotted time is up, a signal is given and 
the notebooks are exchanged. The pupils then correct and grade each 
other’s notebooks in red pencil, comparing any doubtful point with the 
correct version on the board. A sharp check on each pupil’s alertness is 
kept by penalizing the corrector one grade point if an error escapes his 
detection. The direction in which the notebooks are passed for exchange 
varies daily; so the pupils do not correct the same notebooks day after 
day. 

In the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades twenty minutes are given 
for the entire dictation and correction procedure, divided so as to allow 
fifteen minutes for dictation and five minutes for the correction of the 
exchanged notebook. The grading is done on the scale of one mistake, 
“B”; two, “C”; three, “D”; and four or more, “Fd.” The tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth grades have ten minutes for the completion of their 
work. The grade scale in these upper classes of one mistake ““D” and two 
“Fd” sets a high standard, but it makes for attention and accuracy. 
After the notebooks are handed in, they are checked again by the teacher. 

In a series of state-wide tests in English given by the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa in the last few years which measure spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation abilities, in the standard tests published by other universi- 
ties and given in our school, the rating of the University High School 
has been significantly above the established norm. Many factors are, no 
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doubt, partially responsible for the difference in scores. We certainly do 
not claim infallibility for this method; we simply offer, for what it is 
worth, an outline of the method that in our classes has proved most satis- 
factory. For not least among these agents which have helped us attain 
our present standard in English has been, we feel, this consistent, regular 
drilling through dictation on all of the most salient points of correctness. 
University Hicu ScHooL AGNELLA GUNN 
University or Iowa 


A LIVING CURRENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 


The high-school student in English usually completes a course in the 
history of literature. The texts he requires are a three-hundred-page book 
of biographies and a six-hundred-page anthology with selections from 
Beowulf to Robert Bridges. 

Since chronology offers no vital interest, and since his history teacher 
and his English teacher fail to correlate their work, the student is apt to 
look upon this course in the history of literature as a test in mental gym- 
nastics. Happy is he that can fit on demand an approximate date to any 
line or title of a poem written between 700 and 1900. 

Yet in spite of daily conscientious memorizing and of cramming for 
entrance examinations, in spite of teacher’s drills and devices for dwelling 
on dates and on periods, the instructors of college Freshmen report that 
the high-school graduate has no conception of time value and hence will 
place even Shakespeare in any period of drama from 55 B.c. to the twen- 
tieth century. 

Perhaps one reason for the student’s failure in any appreciation of time 
is his failure to comprehend his anthology as a whole, its first and its last 
date, and its three or four larger divisions. He does not realize that his 
text is only a compact case of samples. Some of its nine hundred pages he 
has never even turned; he is not encouraged to select at will in the index, 
to pick and choose from subjects that might catch his attention and in- 
terest. 

Any device that makes for the actual handling of the book, for the 
manipulation of its leaves and indexes, or even makes for a personal mar- 
ginal comment on its pages will tend to vitalize the study and to fix in the 
young mind the lyrics of the poet as well as the singer’s position in one of 
the great epochs. 

One student in an otherwise hopeless class had no difficulty in placing 
books each in its right century. She explained this ability by saying she 
had always dusted and cared for her father’s library shelves. These shelves 
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she must arrange chronologically. When, for instance, Burke was men- 
tioned, she could picture his volumes on the third shelf by the window in 
the eighteenth-century corner. In the same way the frequent manipula- 
tion of the leaves and chapters of a single volume may tend to fix in the 
student’s memory the order of its contents. 

But the higher aim of the teacher is not to fix the chronological order 
so much as the beauty of the contents of this text. The student must be 
led to see that all literature is an interpretation of life, of life as he him- 
self is living it now. 

Great would be his rewards if we could get the student to search his 
Scripture diligently. Any device, any stimulation, however artificial, that 
will induce him to trudge homeward under the weight of his “Twelve 
Tons” (Twelve Centuries) may be applied. 

Some amusement, for instance, may be afforded the class in place of 
the usual unfruitful tests for review, by various games, contests, puzzles, 
matchings, and identifications from the selections in their anthology. 
These games may be devised by the pupils themselves for class competi- 
tion. Their solution is found by quick reference to page and index in their 
text. Needless to say the class will spend more time over this work than 
over the usual cramming for an examination. 

But perhaps, even in the memorizing of the chronology and index of 
the required text, a more definite plan may be developed with a wider 
scope than the mere retention of basal facts in the history of literature. 

For one exciting day of review, let there be, for instance, a searching of 
the texts to find what the men of genius have written of work, toil, and 
labor in its various forms through the long centuries. Though literary 
men are not infallible guides, they may throw an unexpected gleam on the 
pathway of those who must soon choose their means of earning a liveli- 
hood. 

Since no anthology was planned with this project in view, and since the 
realism of work does not especially appeal to poets, the text may be sup- 
plemented for the children with selections from current magazines. 

This plan of review should first be talked over with the class. Some 
definite approach to the subject—its scope, its limitations, its difficulties 
—must be realized in advance of the pupil’s individual research. As a 
first step, the class might make a list of twenty occupations more or less 
frequently alluded to in their texts. By choice or elimination of the un- 
profitable subjects, about ten of these may be retained for a more intensive 
search for illustrative material. The first list, for instance, may run some- 
thing like this: 

Soldier. .... Incident of French Camp Marine .................. Revenge 
Ancient Mariner Shipbuilder............... Beowulf 
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ere Seven Lamps Fisherman......... Complete Angler 
Farmer..... Cotter’s Saturday Night Shepherd................. Michael 
Diary Biographer .............:. Johnson 
Serer Mandeville Seamstress........ Song of the Shirt 
ore Rape of the Lock Idler..... Under the Greenwood Tree 
Gardener........... Bacon’s Essays’ Fortune-teller ............ Macbeth 
Entertainer..... Wamba, Touchstone The Home-maker....Sweet and Low 


The poets have a tendency to have the hero “wade knee deep in blood.”’ 
Overemphasis on the miltary life is to be guarded against. 

Some occupations may be added to the list as a concession to humor. 
Having made the desired selection of trades and professions, and having 
elaborated it with authors and their dates, the pupils are now ready to 
gather all the information on the one employment each has selected for his 
research and special report. Just how complicated that report must be 
will depend upon the time and the purpose of such a review as well as upon 
the amount of material provided in the text. It may be simply a bibliog- 
raphy of all the authors, books, and pages having at least a reference to 
the trade selected. It may now be used as a basis for a definite lesson on 
the use of reference books, such as dictionaries of quotations, concord- 
ances, Lalor’s Encyclopedia, Statemen’s Year Book, and magazine index. 
It may be a study of the historical development of that trade or profession 
and the present facilities in preparing for any field, such as chemistry or 
surgery. It may be extended to visits of observation on that occupation in 
college or hospital. It may far outgrow its original purpose of a review les- 
son on the history of literature, but it will interest the pupil, and it will 
vitalize as a project the printed page. 

A girl’s study of the trade of seamstress, for instance, might at least 
begin with: Wyatt, “His Love that Pricked Her Finger”; Hood, “Song 
of the Shirt”; Carlyle, Sartor Resartus ; Tennyson, “Elaine”; Hawthorne, 
Scarlet Letter; Dickens, Nicholas Nickleby. 

The collecting of his material, the comparison of the cottage industry 
in the past with its co-operative and electric power methods of today, 
arouses the interest of the practical student who finds no beauty in litera- 
ture as a work of art. 

By whatever method, the listing of poems under the subject of “work,” 
or under the four or five great Saxon themes, makes a popular review for 
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LITTLE WALKING TOURS 


There are several ways of seeing England. There is something to be 
said for trains, for char-a-bancs, for hired cars, and much more for driving 
one’s own car. But I have never heard an American who had not actually 
lived in England recommend walking. Not extensive walks, of course, but 
trips of from three to ten miles, such as any pilgrim not completely at the 
mercy of a tourist agency can take. 

As a matter of fact, our first experience was in Scotland at Melrose, and 
was undertaken with some hesitation. When we reached there, oddly 
enough, the sun was shining. We had time and to spare, and it seemed a 
shame to waste the pleasant weather. From one of the group of men at the 
station we inquired about the road to Abbotsford. Since he was the driver 
of a char-a-banc, he assured us that the distance was much too far to walk, 
while the other men who also had vehicles for hire nodded scornful agree- 
ment. We might have become discouraged at the outset if a man with no 
axe to grind had not told us that the distance is only about three miles 
and that we could not go wrong if we would only “speir the way.” He also 
recommended the lane instead of the main road over the Tweed. 

We set out immediately and, following his advice, turned after a while 
into the road less frequently traveled. Then, while we walked along be- 
tween hedgerows blossomy with roses, we had a perfect experience: a 
shower of crystal notes poured down upon us; we were hearing our first 
skylark. We found Abbotsford comparatively quiet, for the main body of 
tourists had come and gone while we were loitering along the way. On 
the way back to Melrose, we stopped at a cottage which bore the soon-to- 
be-familiar sign “Teas.” There we ate luncheon (bacon and eggs, of 
course) in a dooryard garden where there were borders of lavender and 
yellow violas and where brick-pink snapdragons grew unconcernedly out 
of the cracks in a gray stone wall. 

On the whole, the first venture was even more successful than we had 
hoped it would be; the success of it made us decide upon another the same 
day. Arriving at St. Boswell’s an hour or two later, we discovered that 
there were no vehicles of any kind to take us the two miles to Dryburgh 
Abbey. This time we had only two hours, because for various reasons we 
wished to reach Carlisle that night. We hastily checked our bags and set 
out along the road that ran for a distance along the banks of the Tweed. 
From the road we turned into a long walk under overhanging beeches and 
were admitted by the caretaker to the ruins of the Abbey. The grass was 
close-cropped and vivid; the yews blacker by contrast. Dorothy Words- 
worth’s “sweet ruin” was doubly sweet, for the air was heavy with the 
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fragrance of syringa. We paid due homage at Scott’s tomb, and we re- 
membered that, though it was Scott himself who showed Melrose to Wil- 
liam and Dorothy, he was not with them at Dryburgh because as sheriff 
of Selkirk he had to go on ahead to the assizes at Jedburgh. This after- 
noon, a century and a quarter later, there were no other sight-seers, and 
the caretaker was kind enough to leave us alone. We could people the 
ruins as we chose. As a consequence, we lingered there longer than we had 
intended and had to hurry on the way back, arriving breathless at the sta- 
tion with just time to get our bags and board the train. 

This discovery once made, that we could see places most pleasantly by 
walking to them, we lost no opportunity to go on little walking tours. One 
day we walked the five miles between Warwick and Kenilworth. Another 
time in Stratford we were too late for breakfast; so we bought little boxes 
of delicious cherries and ate them as we loafed along the footpath which 
leads across the fields to Shottery; this should not really count, however, 
for the distance is only a mile. Once we wandered about Devon lanes until 
we came to a place to picnic. Then, with the heather-covered downs be- 
hind us and the sea three hundred feet below, we lunched on Cheddar, bis- 
cuits, and chocolate. Another day we left the train at Alton to walk over 
to Chawton, there to see the house where Jane Austen lived during the 
latter part of her life and wrote the last three of her novels. (Somebody 
ought to form an organization of the devotees of Jane to restore this house; 
it is much dilapidated.) Yet another day we took a bus from London to 
Box Hill and walked from there to the Burford Bridge Inn, known to all 
readers of Stevenson’s ““A Gossip on Romance” and to all lovers of Keats. 
After luncheon there we walked on into Dorking and then went back to 
London by train. These were all short walks, and there were others no 
longer and almost as pleasant. 

I have saved the best for the last because it was near to being a real 
walking tour. We trudged from our hotel at Windermere to Rydal and 
Rydal Mount, then back on the other side of Lake Windermere through 
Clappersgate, Hawkshead, and Bowness. When we left the hotel at Win- 
dermere, it was raining—we had grown quite used to walking in the rain 
by that time—but about eleven the sun began coming out. He came out, 
went in again, and returned, until he finally decided to remain out. We 
had the most beautiful part of the walk under full July sunshine. As is 
usual in the Lake Country, we were almost never out of the sound of run- 
ning water. Then there was the charm of the road winding up hill and 
down, often between stone walls on which grew some kind of yellow 
flower. And once we saw a mountain side covered with foxgloves, a whole 
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mountain clothed in a garment of rose. These foxgloves grew along the 
roadside too and were often higher than my head. 

We did not see many people along the road. At one time we walked 
four miles without meeting a soul. Again, between Hawkshead and Far 
Sawry, the only other person on the road was a policeman, who sometimes 
passed us and whom we sometimes repassed. Each time he gave us a cour- 
teous good afternoon. 

At Hawkshead we were too early for tea and too late for luncheon; so 
we had them together in the upstairs dining-room of the Red Lion: bacon, 
eggs, bread, tea, and cheese. While we were eating, we were startled by a 
sound as if of horses clattering through the narrow street below. We 
rushed to the window in time to see a group of schoolboys scampering by, 
their hobnailed shoes ringing on the cobblestones. 

The principal object of curiosity in Hawkshead is, of course, the gram- 
mar school where Wordsworth spent some eight years. It is hard to think 
of him as a little boy; his carved initials on a desk in the school make him 
more human. He was fortunate to have had before him all his boyhood 
and manhood the beauty of his native countryside. As for Hawkshead 
itself, it properly deserves the adjective beloved of all us tourists—quaint. 
It is exactly the kind of village I should like to have to bring home with 
me. 

On the way back to Windermere the road led for a while by Esthwaite 
Water, where W. W. often skated and 


Cut across the flying reflex of a star. 


We reached our hotel about five, and were not a little pleased with what we 
had done, for we had walked about twenty miles. Indeed, later we were 
almost tempted to boast about “when I was on a walking tour in the Lake 
Country.” 

When I reflect upon that summer in England, I find most pleasure in 
the memory of these walks. I regret strongly the afternoons, usually Sun- 
days, when we sat idle and dull from too hearty a meal. I am glad that 
now and then we had the courage to refuse to see what we should have 
seen and went instead for long walks. And I am looking forward to the 
time when I can return for a real walking tour—if that time comes soon 
enough for walking not to involve the dangers which accompany it in the 
United States. 

Dorotuy Atwoop YARNELL 


LitTLeE Rock, ARKANSAS 
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EDITORIAL 


In a recent issue of the English Leaflet of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, Professor W. S. Hinchman revives 
in slightly changed form a proposal made years ago 
Pol by Professor J. F. Hosic. The original suggestion was 
that, instead of dividing English into composition 
courses and literature courses, we divide it into “practical English” 
and literary or artistic English—in other words, into the English of 
work and the English of play. This would put study reading and 
everyday composition together in one course, and creative writing 
into the one now called “literature.” Professor Hinchman speaks 
of three divisions of our great field: literature, creative writing, 
and “essential English,” but apparently accepts Dr. Hosic’s major 
groups. 

The great advantage in this proposed organization of English is 
the divorce of creative writing from utilitarian composition and its 
second, happier marriage to literature. (1) As a part of the com- 
position course it is almost inevitably neglected or overemphasized. 
Even so excellent a book as Webster and Smith’s Teaching English 
in the Junior High School allows literary writing to usurp almost all 
the time and attention. On the other hand, Leonard’s classic Com- 
position as a Social Problem almost ignores it. (2) Creative writing 
flowers and fruits best in a literary atmosphere. If the youngster is 
not asked to imitate the great poetry or fiction that he reads, if there 
is no comparison of his attempts with the works of genius, his read- 
ing really stimulates the creative impulse. (3) Creative writing 
probably increases literary appreciation in several ways. (4) The 
ultimate aims in the study of literature and in creative writing as a 
school activity are largely the same—the enrichment of personality 
and the development of keener insight into the material and social 
environment. The kinship between the two is so close as to warrant 
their sharing the same allotment. (5) The teaching of grammar 
and mechanics in connection with practical English will have pro- 
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vided the pupil with these tools, and thus prepared him to concen- 
trate on creation. 

What, then, of “practical” or “essential” English? Although it is 
evidently to be a catch-all for everything except literature and crea- 
tive writing, its many components may be grouped into three chief 
units: reading for information; speaking or writing to inform or 
persuade; and the mechanics, which must here include grammar, 
the basic reading skills of word recognition, eye movements, and 
sentence grasp, and the simpler principles of effectiveness as well as 
spelling, punctuation, enunciation, et cetera. 

The mere recognition of training in informational reading as part 
of the duty of the high school and its adoption by the department 
best prepared to handle it would be a notable advance in education. 
Space forbids elaboration of this highly significant point. 

The importance of the second unit of the “practical”? course— 
the English of daily intercourse, speaking and writing to inform or 
persuade—does not need argument. It carries the burden of the 
world’s business and social life, and should be the best tool we can 
forge. Its difficulty is not so often recognized. Far more than just 
the not-so-easy observance of multitudinous rules, this workaday 
speaking and writing includes social adjustments—adjustments 
which can be learned only through these activities. (See the Clapp 
report on The Place of English in American Life.) 

The difficulty of this unit is, fortunately, matched by its possible 
interest. If the pupils recognize a real audience whom they wish or 
need to inform or persuade, they respond with amazing energy. 
Young people crave reality, they want to come to grips with life, and, 
where any moderately adequate motive is presented, spend them- 
selves freely. When made real, this prosaic division of the English 
course has a stronger and surer appeal than second-hand experienc- 
ing through literature or composition of adolescent near-poetry. So 
steady indeed is this appeal, because the motive lies outside the ac- 
tivity itself in an actual social situation, that it may be successfully 
burdened with training in what some call “the fundamental decen- 
cies of expression.” The earnest writer or speaker attends willingly 
to any law of form which promises to increase effectiveness. 
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OUR INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
The International Relations Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has prepared a bibliography of plays, pageants, and 
books of material appropriate for International Good Will Day and Arm- 
istice Day. Single copies may be had for six cents. Address E. Estelle 
Downing, State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, Chairman of the 
Committee. 


A NEW REVIEW SERVICE 

With the first issue of the Subscription Books Bulletin, a new quarter- 
ly, the American Library Association offers schools and homes a solution 
to the perplexing problem of selecting reference works from among the 
many books and sets presented by canvassers throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

This new Bulletin tells definitely whether or not a set is accurate, re- 
liable, up-to-date, appropriately illustrated, and well indexed, its opin- 
ions being based on the investigations and experience of many librarians 
throughout the country. If a book is suited for home or school use, it is 
so recommended, and if not, the objections are stated clearly and con- 
cisely. Fifteen subscription sets are reviewed in the first issue, and others 
will be discussed in subsequent numbers. In the meantime information 
regarding still other sets may be obtained through a section of the Bulle- 
tin given over to an index of reviews previously published elsewhere. 
Copies of the Bulletin will be found in the reading-rooms of many libra- 
ries. 


MOVED—A REMINDER 
The English Journal, W. Wilbur Hatfield, and the National Council of 
Teachers of English announce the removal of their joint offices on April 
15, 1930, to more commodious quarters at 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago. 
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FORENSICS 


Noble and Noble, publishers of the Nichols and Pearson’s Jntercol- 
legiate Debates (ten volumes), have taken over the publishing of the Phi 
Kappa Delta (National Forensic Society) publications, namely, Winning 
Intercollegiate Debates and Orations, and will publish the winning de- 
bates and orations of all the succeeding national contests. 

The next contest will be held at Wichita, Kansas, March 31 to April 4. 
Over one thousand delegates from the different colleges and universities 
have accepted invitations to attend this convention, and a large number 
have entered the contest. 

Phi Kappa Delta publishes a magazine, The Forensic, quarterly, con- 
taining material of special interest to all who are interested in public 
speaking and debating. 


REMEDIAL READING IN COLLEGE 


The results of a quarter’s work in teaching university students how to 
read more efficiently has recently been reported by Dr. Luella C. Pressey, 
of the Psychology Department of Ohio State University. One hundred 
and thirty-eight students were chosen for the experiment, and their scho- 
lastic achievement was compared with the work of 215 untrained stu- 
dents having the same initial standing in both reading and intelligence 
tests taken at the beginning of the experiment. The students trained in 
reading achieved a classroom average of 1.72 out of a possible 4.00, or 
nearly equal to “C” standing. The 215 students of like ability but with- 
out special training in reading achieved an average of only 1.24, or barely 
passing grade. 

No academic credit is given for this special training in reading. In- 
stead, it is part of the university’s remedial program for helping indi- 
vidual sudents make the most of their educational opportunities. 


THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH 
The supreme task of the rising generation is the abolition of war. 
Youth must substitute organized justice for organized violence. We old 
fellows were brought up in a world that regarded armaments with occa- 
sional wars as a part of the grim essential of human civilization. Youth 
must get away from that idea. The most horrible, the most devastating, 
and the greatest war will yet have to come unless youth tears that idea 

from the heart of civilization Davin LLoyp GEorcE. 
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PERIODICALS 


Personalizing English Teaching. By Charles S. Pendleton. Peabody 
Journal of Education, January, 1930. Education for individuality has be- 
come firmly established in our modern school world. The old insistence 
upon a scholarly education is passing, and there is wide acknowledgment 
that not only the elementary school and high school, but also the college, 
shall give education adapted to their needs to young people who are defi- 
nitely not of the scholarly type. The resultant demand for remolding of 
the curriculum is being made in English, as well as in the other subjects of 
the curriculum. Historically, English came into the curriculum as a sub- 
stitute for Latin under the guise of an efficient instrument for mental dis- 
cipline. To defend their newly won outpost, the proponents of English in- 
vented a grammar as nearly like the Latin as they could and imported 
Latin prosody and rhetoric. In like fashion English literature took the 
place of Latin literature, and word analysis was inherited and developed 
from the word-by-word approach to literature which had been standard- 
ized in Latin. This is the “English” which the modern school has inherited. 
Modern English teachers are now busily engaged in extricating the lan- 
guage as it really is, and literature as it should be taught, from this his- 
torical hodgepodge. The search for “minimum essentials,” and the sub- 
ordination of purely British literature to a choice of writings from a wider 
field, with increasing emphasis upon American authors, are two present- 
day movements in the direction of personalization of instruction. In the 
field of methods, diagnostic tests, followed by exercises and drills, and the 
actual personalization of teaching itself, by adjustment from moment to 
moment and day to day in both the content of courses and pedagogical 
approach to the temperament of each pupil, are rapidly developing trends. 

Remedial Instruction in the Ninth Grade. By P. B. Jacobson and E. 
C, Van Dusen. The School Review, February, 1930. This program in 
remedial instruction was based on reading tests given to one hundred and 
fifty Freshmen in the Little Falls, lowa, High School in the fourth week 
of the school year 1928-29. One hundred and twenty-two, or 81.3 per 
cent, were below the ninth-grade standard in silent-reading ability. On 
the basis of this test the English classes were divided into five sections 
according to reading ability, four sections needing remedial work and one 
section being satisfactory. To train the teachers for the experiment, they 
were allowed to observe the best reading instruction in the elementary 
school and carefully studied together parts of the Twenty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, and other 
standard references. Three types of material were selected: (1) a wide 
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range of easy, interesting materials; (2) work-type study material, such 
as is found in the Learn To Study Readers by Horn, Moscrip, Snedaker, 
and Goodykoontz; (3) such material for developing paragraph compre- 
hension as is found in Standard Test Lessons in Reading by McCall and 
Crabbs. One of the lessons in Standard Test Lessons in Reading was used 
each day for eighteen weeks. Class graphs were posted weekly, and each 
pupil was stimulated to improve his own record. Attractive reading ma- 
terial was displayed in the classroom, and an opportunity given to begin 
reading in class. At the end of the test period the median reading ability 
of the 102 pupils was found to be 9.2 grades—a gain of 2.1 grades. The 
results of the experiment may be stated briefly as follows: (1) In nearly 
all cases pupils with high intelligence quotients as shown by the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability and low reading ability as shown by the 
Iowa High School Silent Reading Test and the Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scale, Form 3, equaled or exceeded the norm for tenth-grade pupils 
after receiving the remedial instruction in reading. (2) Pupils with low 
intelligence quotients made large gains. Only in a few cases did they 
reach the tenth-grade standard. (3) About equal gains in test scores were 
made by the best and the poorest of the pupils deficient in reading. This 
fact accounts for the lack of correlation between mental ability and gain 
in reading ability. The correlation was found to be 0.19 with a probable 
error of 0.06. (4) The deficient readers gained 2.1 grades in reading abil- 
ity in twenty-three weeks. (5) The percentage of ninth-grade pupils who 
entered the tenth grade was larger than usual. 

The experiment is being repeated again this year under rigid control 
conditions. 

The Old and the New in English Instruction. Roy Ivan Johnson. Ele- 
mentary English Review, January, 1930. Among the trends in English 
instruction are six significant tendencies characteristic of the progressive 
viewpoint: (1) Selective standards for instruction are replacing the omni- 
bus type of teaching, and the policy of setting up definite cumulative 
standards is being accepted in lieu of continuous reteaching in each grade. 
(2) The organization of language instruction around unifying items of 
content is rapidly displacing the hodgepodge language course. We must 
beware, however, that we do not accept units or language products which 
are merely convenient busy work, or a thorough training in drawing or 
other skills in which the language element appears very little or fades out 
as the enterprise develops. Whatever devices of instruction may be used, 
the improved fabric of the modern course of study in English must con- 
tain the organizing warp of social content, together with the woof of ap- 
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propriate language activity. (3) The language activities for which train- 
ing is given are those which actually function in the common experience 
of men and women. The theory of social composition is blithely accepted 
by curriculum-makers and textbook-writers, and blithely ignored. We 
must be certain that children make reports of personal experiences, write 
letters, engage in conversation, give directions to one another, tell stories, 
and carry on varied language activities on a child level which they will 
continue to perform as adults. (4) There is a much more liberal use and 
a much more intelligent use of the imitative factor in learning than ever 
before. In the development of skills the trinity of learning is knowledge 
(or instructional controls) , practice, and imitation. In the choice of mod- 
els the creation of literary types is not the goal for most pupils. When 
“functional centers” of language expression are to be used in building the 
course, a good explanatory paragraph, a good letter, a good story of per- 
sonal experience, a good class talk are such models as the pupil needs. (5) 
Assimilation and expression are looked upon as mutually complementary 
phases of language experience. There are, for example, certain common 
thought elements in the processes of reading and writing whose impor- 
tance may be reinforced in the minds of the pupils by dual approach. The 
interpretation of reading as constructive thinking has exercised a most 
significant influence upon the whole range of English instruction. (6) 
Another important characteristic of the new teaching is the emphasis upon 
pupil judgment of value. Either group judgment, individual judgment of 
selected work, or self-appraisal may function here. No more futile abuse 
exists in English-teaching than the continual and exclusive marking of 
pupils’ papers by the teacher. In summary, What requirements can be 
put down with confidence as a guide in the building of a progressive course 
in English? A tentative list is given here for consideration: (1) Definite 
standards must be set up in connection with each activity. (2) Standards 
should be few but persistently carried forward. (3) Some unifying meth- 
od of organization must be employed. (4) Social-science topics provide 
the best content background because they represent the most vital experi- 
ences for training. (5) The language activities must be either directly or 
indirectly functional from a social standpoint. (6) Appropriate models 
should be introduced at frequent intervals. (7) Reading and writing 
should be correlated in such a way as to emphasize (or train) the common 
thought functions involved. (8) Pupils should be urged to inspect and 
appraise their own work carefully. (9) The spirit of work and purposeful 
activity should be emphasized. (10) So far as possible the methods of 
instruction which are suggested should be adaptable to socialized pro- 
cedure. (11) In the lower grades most language activity will probably be 
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on the play level. (12) Practice of correct forms will frequently, if not 
usually, take the place of the study of rules. (13) No grammar should be 
introduced before the sixth grade—and then only the elementary under- 
standings of sentence parts. (14) A certain amount of differentiation of 
instruction may be cared for by a variety of pupil activities, numerous in- 
dividual and group enterprises, supplementary readings, etc. (15) Sum- 
mary tests of a very definite character should conclude each unit of in- 
structional material (a) on the social content included and (0) on the 
language practices which have been recommended. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Annarrah Lee Stewart (B.A. University of Kansas) is a Teaching Fel- 
low in English at Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley. 

M. W. Moe (B.A. University of Wisconsin) has had eighteen years 
of experience in Wisconsin schools and is now a teacher of English at West 
Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He is known chiefly for the 
Moe Book Tests for checking outside reading, and for the Moe Comma 
Drills. He collaborated with S. A. Leonard and H. Y. Moffett on the 
ninth-grade volume of Macmillan’s forthcoming readers, and his Door- 
ways to Poetry will shortly go to press. The article in this issue hints at 
the plan of this new work and gives specimens of the practical exercises it 
will contain for developing appreciation of poetic values. 

Lionel Crocker is at present head of the department of speech, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. He has taught at the University of 
Michigan, Waseda University, Tokyo, Japan, and he was on the faculty 
of the Floating University as a teacher of speech. He is the author of 
Essays on American College Life, a textbook on English for Japanese stu- 
dents, Sophomore Speeches for Critical Analysis, English Style in Public 
Discourse. His articles have appeared in New Japan, the Drama, the 
Platform World, the English Journal, the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
and the Baptist. 

Erna B. Conrad (B.S. University of Cincinnati; M.A. University of 
Wisconsin) has taught for some time in the junior high school grades of 
the Cincinnati public schools, in part at the Demonstration School of the 
University of Cincinnati. She is now assistant principal at the Highlands 
School. 

Katherine Hickok (B.S. University of Cincinnati; M.A. University 
of Wisconsin) has taught in the junior high school grades of the Cincin- 
nati schools, in part at the Demonstration School of the University of 
Cincinnati. She is now assistant principal at the Mt. Adams School. 
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Carrie Belle Parks (B.A. Syracuse University; A.M. Teachers College, 
Columbia) has had varied experience in all grades, in secondary work, and 
in teacher-training work at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, the Jamaica 
Training School, New York City, several summer sessions on the staff of 
Teachers College, and is at present in the State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. D. C. Heath will publish soon the preliminary section of 
Study Tests for Literary Understanding, which she is writing in collabo- 
ration with Conrad T. Logan. 

A. K. Loomis (A.B. Baker University; A.M. University of Kansas; 
Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University) is nationally known as 
director of the progressive department of curriculum in the Denver public 
schools. 

Mildred Fay Henry (B.A. Hiram College; A.M. Columbia) is an in- 
structor in English at Florida State College keenly interested in contem- 
porary poetry. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


W. B. Gates (B.S. Millsaps College; A.M. Vanderbilt University; A.M. 
University of Michigan) has been a member of the faculties of South- 
western University and the University of Texas, and is now associate pro- 
fessor of English in the Texas Technological College. He has contributed 
to the Sewanee Review. 

W. L. Werner (A.M. Pennsylvania State College) is assistant professor 
of English literature at the Pennsylvania State College. He has contrib- 
uted verse and prose to the American Teacher, the Writer, the Nation, 
Life, and his work has been included in several anthologies. 

Paul A. Witty is professor of educational psychology at the University 
of Kansas. 

Mrs. Roberta La Brant Green was a graduate student and a part-time 
teacher of English Methods in the University of Kansas at the time of 
this investigation. 

Leo L. Rockwell (A.M. Harvard; Ph.D. New York University) is 
professor of Germanic Languages at Bucknell University. Sometime Ot- 
tendorfer Fellow of New York University, he studied at Munich and 
Heidelberg. He is at the present time serving his second term as president 
of the Pennsylvania State Modern Language Association. 
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COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR 

In Composition and Grammar Mr. Hitchcock proves conclusively that 
he understands the student; yes, and the teacher, too. Perhaps his under- 
standing of the student viewpoint is due partially to the fact that his 
daughter Helen “has been of the greatest service in gently warning me 
when my work was out of focus with youth.” But his understanding of 
teacher difficulties, one feels, comes as a result of long and possibly pain- 
ful teaching experience. 

Perhaps the student will first feel attracted to the book because of its 
conversational style. Everything that Mr. Hitchcock says shows person- 
ality. The student can scarcely forget punctuation that is approached 
from the viewpoint of red and green traffic lights; he can scarcely fail to 
have his ambition prodded by the ingenious suggestions for devices, proj- 
ects, and contests. 

The book begins with the telling of stories, not formal “themes’”’ writ- 
ten for the teacher’s eye alone, but stories told to the class and to an 
alert and participating teacher. Our old friends, exposition, description, 
and argument, follow the work on narration, but they are so skilfully dis- 
guised that the student does not feel that he is receiving instruction in the 
“forms of discourse.” Illustrative material and theme topics all have in- 
terest for the student, and if they tend to appeal more particularly to boys 
than to girls, why, in this day of emancipation, what matter? 

Nor is the book less satisfactory from the standpoint of the teacher. 
Pedagogically correct, it follows the newer ideas of educational theory. 
Its plan is so flexible that it is easily adapted to the project method; 
through the use of illustrations the student builds his own rules and defi- 
nitions; and the material on grammar is distinctly functional. Ample 
drill and exercises are provided. In fact, in many instances, more projects 
and exercises are suggested than can be followed, but most teachers will 
agree that this is a good fault. 

The sections on narration, description, making up one’s mind, influenc- 
ing other minds, letter-writing, and exercising imagination contain inter- 
esting and appropriate theme subjects. Always are the tastes of the ado- 
lescent taken into consideration. Nor, generally speaking, are the theme 
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topics merely of sectional interest. Such subjects as “Safety First” and 
“Ways of Becoming Deservedly Popular” are usable anywhere. 

Not the least valuable aspect of the book is the manual accompanying 
it. In this eighty-nine page booklet three underlying assumptions held by 
the author are discussed; the plan of the book is described; and comments 
are made concerning the use of the material of the text. There is also a 
list of “Workshop Books for the Teacher of Composition.” And all this 
information is given in a style that makes reading it a pleasure. 

Composition and Grammar is based upon three assumptions: 

1. One must have something to say before he can say it. 

2. A composition is of value only to the degree that its purpose is accom- 

plished. 

3. Expression, at its best, is an art. 


At no time does the author lose sight of these principles. 

Mr. Hitchcock’s book is an outgrowth of an attempt to revise his 
Junior English Book, published in 1920. Finding revision an impossibil- 
ity, after two years of labor he produced this book, which contains so 
much new material that he has given it a new name. It has taken, he says, 
a little courage to let the word grammar appear in the title. Yet sentiment has 
so changed during the past ten years, that I think few teachers will be grieved 
to find that in this manual prominence has been given to grammar, especially 
since I have tried to make the study practical and simple.” 


Composition and Grammar is a simple, practical book. It gives to both 
teacher and student a companionable, accurate, and challenging text. 


Dorotuy DAKIN 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


ENGLISH AT WORK! 

Although Work appears in the title of this new composition text for 
junior high schools, let no one suppose that the book is the prosaic affair 
which that word may connote. The work has been so infused with imagi- 
nation and originality that it takes on many of the qualities of play. Pu- 
pils under the guidance of this book will have little excuse for complaining 
of English as a dull subject. The author has constantly sought to develop 
the pupil’s awareness of the world about him and his desire to communi- 
cate his observations to others. 

* English at Work. By Elizabeth Hill Spalding. New York: World Book Co., 
1929. 
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The book falls into four parts: Part I presents “Words,” with such 
curiosity-arousing subtitles as “Telltale Words,” “Words as Travelers,” 
and “How To Catch Netfuls of Words.” Part II treats of the sentence, the 
paragraph, the library, correspondence, conversation (an unusually inter- 
esting chapter), and the collection of composition material. Part III con- 
tains figures of speech, description, story-telling, explanation, and reason- 
ing. Part IV is given over to devices for enlivening other parts of the book, 
such as plays, games, and debates. 

Of spelling, grammar, and punctuation in any organized form there 
is nothing in the book. The spelling games contain no lists of commonly 
misspelled words to be used; punctuation appears only incidentally in 
writing conversation and letter forms; grammar is mentioned just once in 
a brief paragraph. The teacher who is looking for drill in mechanics need 
not investigate this book, but the one who is looking for zestful presenta- 
tion of the power of language illustrated by innumerable excerpts from au- 
thors will discover a gold mine. 

One unusual feature of the book is the summary at the end of each 
chapter designated “Returns on Our Language Investment,” which enu- 
merates what “we have learned” and whom “we have met,” that is, the 
authors quoted in the chapter. The roll call of these authors is unusually 
long and varied, though Oliver Wendell Holmes, an author who might 
appear a bit subtle for junior high school students, is conspicuous by his 
reappearance. 

One word of warning is needed for the teacher who may be tempted 
to follow this book through in the order in which it is written. Because the 
first part deals with “Words,” composition assignments are postponed 
later than they should be with any actual class. One must go clear to page 
86 before there is even the suggestion of paragraph-writing. This and 
letter-writing are the only types appearing in Part II, and it is not until 
page 212 (out of a 290-page book) that the author has come near enough 
to the writing of a complete composition to feel the necessity of explaining 
manuscript form. 

Another point of criticism is the noticeable absence of student-written 
models over against the rather bewildering array of professional writers 
quoted. The author might well have included a few goals which would be 
more nearly attainable for the pupils than the literary writings so largely 
employed. 

These points of criticism, however, should not blind one to the many 
excellencies of conception, style, and organization in the book. An appre- 
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ciative Introduction by Professor Frank M. McMurry conciudes with 
these words: “I have faith that this book will stir life in children as it did 


in me. Rewey tte INGLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


WRITING THE SHORT STORY 

These two companion volumes,’ the first devoted to the theory and 
the technique of the modern short story, and the second containing eight- 
een stories illustrative of the principles set forth in the first volume, de- 
serve careful examination by the teacher looking for college texts on 
narrative writing. In the first volume, Miss Mirrielees carries the student 
from the discipline that lies behind imaginative writing through the prep- 
aration of the initial draft to the careful and intelligent revision of the 
story—on which a good deal of stress is rightly laid. Sufficient illustra- 
tions of the theory are scattered through the text or gathered together in 
the Appendix to make this volume capable of being used by itself; the 
stories in the second volume, however, are so good in themselves and so 
pertinent to the discussion in the first that the two make an excellent and 
highly usable pair. 

Inevitably, much of what Miss Mirrielees has to say of the short story 
has been said before. But even that material which forms the common 
stock of writers on narrative technique has here a clarity, a freshness, and 
a freedom from false suggestion that well warrants its being said again. 
Some of the familiar axioms, such as that of the “single effect,” are re- 
examined, and their elements of truth separated from the superstitions 
that have gathered around them. And the author has much to say that is 
new, including an excellent discussion of the uses and limitations of the 
stream-of-consciousness method, and valuable suggestions for the broad- 
ening and furnishing of the prospective writer’s mind as an essential prep- 
aration for his work. Miss Mirrielees is sympathetically conversant with 
the contemporary tendencies in the short story and she treats them illu- 
minatingly, but she is not dazzled by them and manages to keep upper- 
most those elements of technique which persist with only superficial 
changes through all the fluctuations of styles and tastes. One notes, 
thankfully, too, that no attempt is made to point the student toward a 
market for his unripe wares, or to whisper to him the secret springs of the 
public’s fancy. 

* Writing the Short Story. By Edith Mirrielees. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1929. 
$1.75. Significant Contemporary Stories. By Edith Mirrielees. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1929. $1.75. 
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The array in Significant Contemporary Stories illustrates a variety 
of subjects and methods ranging from the parable, allegory, and fantasy 
of Dunsany, Wells, and E. M. Forster to the realism of Ruth Suckow and 
Ernest Hemingway. Good representation is given to Katherine Mansfield, 
Virginia Woolf, and Joseph Conrad. In these choices and in the others 
the too well-beaten paths followed by many editors have been avoided 
without succumbing to the converse danger of eccentricity. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


The Great Meadow. By Elizabeth Maddox Roberts. New York: Viking Press, 

1929. Pp. 338. 

This best seller, written poetically in the quaint vernacular of the pioneer, tells 
the story of Diony Hall: her journey as the bride of Berk Jarvis from Virginia over 
Boone’s Trace to Kentucky, her development of a subtle philosophy born of her 
father’s teaching, and her courageous meeting of frontier hardships, though she says, 
“T am not the Boone kind.” The pictures of pioneer life are vivid, as are the conversa- 
tions between Diony and Daniel Boone. The fresh strong handling redeems the con- 
ventional Enoch Arden situation created by the return of her supposedly dead Berk 
to find her the wife of his friend. The book seems perfect art, and yet it does not 
fully come alive. 

Severn Woods. By Edith Rickert. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. 

Pp. 344. $2.50. 

Without pornographic intention Miss Rickert presents with unusual frankness 
Olwen’s half-conscious sex hunger, her overmastering passion for Anthony Kings- 
land, her deep devotion to the capricious and selfish husband he proves to be, and her 
attainment of peace with the certainty that she is with child. Through the story runs 
a thread of query as to the meaning of—or doubt of the value of—life, which is not 
so much answered as sunk in the final consciousness of being part of the racial stream. 


Mountain City. By Upton Sinclair. New York: Albert & Charles Boni, 1930. 

Pp. 309. $2.50. 

This typical Sinclair exposé of commercial and political dishonesty—in oil once 
more—has weaknesses of improbability and distortion natural to its kind, and the 
author’s usual flashes of vivid writing. 

The Hoax. By Italo Svevo. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 19209. 


The story of a practical joke played upon a simple soul, the author of an unpub- 
lished novel. Too tragic to be comic, too comic to be tragic; and not to be called a 
slight thing, because the fables of the sparrows give us long, long thoughts. 
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Mississippi. By Ben Lucien Burman. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 19209. 

Pp. 285. $2.00. 

Captain Lily is an old steamboat man of the type described by Mark Twain and 
John Hay. His love for his adopted son, a “shanty-boater,” is very beautiful. The 
reader is carried, as though with the swelling and rising and falling current of the 
mighty Mississippi, through tales of old river superstition and life on the packets. 


My Reminiscences as a Cowboy. By Frank Harris. New York: Charles Boni, 

1930. Pp. 217. $0.75. 

Frank Harris has remembered his youth and given us as fine a re-creation of the 
cow country as any man has written. It is a clean, straightforward narrative of buf- 
falo-hunting, cowboy life on the range and in the camp, horse-racing, and Indian- 
fighting. A first-class Wild West story of the highest type plainly marked for the 
classics shelf of the junior high school. 

Up to Now. By Alfred E. Smith. New York: Viking Press, 1929. Pp. 434. 
$5.00. 

Al writes much as one would expect—clearly, directly, but without the literary 
artist’s ability to kindle the reader’s imagination. Since Smith is not introspective 
and has not Edward Bok’s flare for self-praise, he does not interpret himself very 
much. And there is less interpretation of American life and politics than he might 
have given us. Speed the day when Gamaliel Bradford or some other who has his 
acumen and an eye which sees strength as large as weaknesses shall make us really ac- 
quainted with both Al and Herbert. 


The Persian Letters of Montesquieu. Edited by Manuel Komroff. New York: 

Lincoln MacVeagh—Dial Press, 1929. Pp. 328. $4.00. 

Few more brilliant pages have been written on the meeting of East and West. 
The letters center about the travels of a Persian nobleman who had left his home in 
disgust, intrusting his wives to the care of his eunuchs. His letters home reveal the 
gradual superiority complex which his contact with European ways developed. Just 
when he had convinced himself that Europeans do not know how to treat women, 
word arrived from his chief eunuch that his wives had betrayed him and were in re- 
bellion. The side lights on life in a Persian seraglio are warm with satiric wit. 


Leaves of Wild Grape. By Helen Hoyt. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1929. Pp. 112. 

This slender volume of verse is interesting as an attempt to express, in the order 
of the author’s happy experience, the profound emotions of courtship, marriage, and 
motherhood. The mother-love poems are most successfully lyric, those of marital 
bliss least so. 


Seed of the Moon. By Cale Young Rice. New York: Century Co., 1929. Pp. 

122. 

Mr. Rice, like so many contemporary poets, is enjoying sadness and disillusion- 
ment. Of the two longer narratives in this collection “Life Goes On” is the more 
vivid tragedy. The other, “Lorna Quade,” is an original treatment of insane heredity. 
Most of the lyrics are undistinguished. The rather free rhythms are appropriate and 
interesting, never obtrusive. 
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The Proving of Psyche. By Hugh Panson Fausset. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1930. Pp. 320. $3.50. 

Philosophy as well as literary criticism, whose thesis is that the modern world has 
come to its present sickness through an excess of self-consciousness and denial of the 
instinctive life. In this Mr. Fausset urges the creative rather than the critical individ- 
ualism displayed these many years upon the banner of Professor Irving Babbitt. 


Treatment of Beauty. By Robert Bridges. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 183. $3.50. 


A scholarly valedictory volume from the poet laureate. 


Walt Whitman. By Harrison S. Morris. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 

University Press, 1929. Pp. 122. $1.50. 

Personal recollections of the author’s intimate association with Walt Whitman dur- 
ing the later years. There are many fine excerpts from previously unpublished let- 
ters, with valuable notes from Mr. Morris’ long association with the family of Whit- 
man’s noblest woman friend, Anne Gilchrist. An item for the collector of Whitmania. 


Writers of Colonial New England. By Trentwell Mason White and Paul Wil- 
liam Lehmann. Boston: Palmer Co., 1929. Pp. 174. $2.50. 
A comprehensive survey, analysis, and evaluation of the New England colonist, 
his life, work, and literary significance, based upon the actual writings of the early 
settlers and illustrated with many excerpts from their works. 


The Life Story of Birds. By Eric Fitch Daglish. New York: William Morrow 
& Co., 1930. Pp. 236. $3.00. 
Fascinating stories of birds, with many fine woodcuts, developed by the author 
for the general reader but so simply done as to be suitable for the junior and senior 
high school. 


A History of American Magazines, 1741-1850. By Frank Luther Mott. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 848. $10.00. 

An introduction and outline of the history of magazines rather than a definitive 
study. The arrangement is chronological, and within each time division, interpreta- 
tive and critical. As director of the School of Journalism of the University of Iowa, 
president of the Department of American Schools of Journalism, and one of the edi- 
tors of the Midland, Dr. Mott has been in an unusual position to understand edito- 
rial policies and evaluate periodical movements. His second volume, now in prepara- 
tion, will bring the history down to the present. 


Practical Criticism. By I. A. Richards. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1920. 


Can cultivated readers interpret and discriminate among unsigned selections from 
well-known poets? What are the opinions of such readers when they are asked to give 
them anonymously? Answers given in this volume are based on laboratory studies 
carried out at Cambridge. They are at once an exposure of public incapacity to judge 
literary values and a guide to the formation of taste. The volume is a contribution to 
scientific literary criticism. 
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TEACHING 
A Repertory of Marionette Plays. Chosen by Paul McPharlin. New York: 

Viking Press, 1929. Pp. 372. $6.00. 

Beyond question the finest work dealing with marionettes available in English. 
The author’s conception of marionette history, his many intimate notes on puppeteer- 
ing and famous puppet masters, and the distinction of the fourteen marionette plays 
included insure the book a measure of immortality. The repertoire of plays includes 
work by Jack B. Yeats, Tom Fool, Mathurin Dondo, Laurent Mourguet, Louise 
Emile Duranty, Lemercier de Neuville, Maurice Sand, Maurice Bouchor, Maeter- 
linck, Bonneschky, Goethe, Franz von Pocci, and Elena Y. Mitcoff. Several have 
been translated especially for this volume. Distinctive as the book is for its literary 
value, there is no lack of practical viewpoint. The comprehensive Appendix includes 
a list of puppet-play producers in America and England; this, with the very fine 
selective book lists, giving references to collections of puppet plays in many languages, 
would justify publication alone. Eight remarkable plates and twenty-five illustrative 
figures lend variety, accuracy, and illumination to the text. In conception, style, 
binding, printing, and general execution it is an item that is likely to attract all who 
love beautiful books. 


A Guide to Books for Character. By Edwin Diller Starbuck. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930. Pp. 579. $2.50. 

Aid for parents, teachers, and friends who wish to purchase story-books for chil- 
dren is furnished in this Baedecker for the land of children’s fiction. This list has 
been prepared with scientific control of the judgments concerning the relative worth 
of selections, grade-placing, and the moral situations to which the stories apply. The 
major classification is based upon an analysis of the moral situations involved in each 
story. 


The King’s Market and Other Studies. By Fred B. R. Hellems. Boulder, Colo- 

rado: University of Colorado, 1929. Pp. 365. 

In the King’s Market the mind is without fear, the head is held high, knowledge is 
free, and the young are prepared for the freedom that knowledge and virtue alone 
can give. This description of an oriental school prefaces and gives title to a series of 
essays on education, philosophy, literature, art, and travel. All are marked with orig- 
inal power. 


About English Poetry. By G. F. Bradby. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1929. Pp. 77. $1.00. 

Brief essays that aim to start the reader on a voyage of discovery. The volume 
centers around the eight questions, “Why We Read Poetry,” “What Is Poetry ?” “The 
Beauty of Significance,” “The Beauty of Restraint,” “The Beauty of Rhythm,” “The 
Beauty of Melody,” “The Magic of Words,” “The Right Attitude toward Poetry.” 


The Art of Rapid Reading. By Walter B. Pitkin. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1929. Pp. 233. 
How fast do you read and how accurately? These significant questions are being 
asked the growing generation in our elementary schools and in a few advanced high 
schools, but we have assumed that most business and professional men read well 
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enough so that they need no further attention. The facts are that many engineers, 
executives, reviewers, editors, and other industrial and professional workers could 
materially increase their speed and comprehension in reading and so save a valuable 
portion of their lives, if they would take the trouble to analyze their difficulties and 
follow a course of training in reading for several months. This alert manual by the 
author of The Twilight of the American Mind provides a program and the material. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 


Study and Appreciation of the Short Story. By Roy Ivan Johnson, Esther Mar- 
shall Cowan, and Mary Safford Peacock. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1930. Pp. 386. $1.20. 

Thirty modern and classic short stories organized with some simple and essential 
information on the history and construction of the short story, with suggested exer- 
cises and stimulating questions. Useful alike for the composition and literature class. 
Stevenson, Mark Twain, Hardy, Zona Gale, Willa Cather, Dallas Lore Sharp, Dreiser, 
Galsworthy, O. Henry, and Hamlin Garland are represented. 

Stories of Today and Yesterday. By Frederick H. Law. New York: Century 
Co., 1930. Pp. 439. $1.10. 

An original and vital text for the creative-writing class and the composition group 
which will stimulate appreciation of literature. The volume is designed to interest 
pupils in reading good, easy short stories, give a keen appreciation of their principal 
characteristics, and lead them to write stories for their own enjoyment as well as the 
enjoyment of others. A group of thirty short stories, nine imitative stories by stu- 
dents, questions for class discussion, and directions for creative narratives arranged 
and organized for the stimulation of original creative effort are included. H. G. Bun- 
ner, Richard Harding Davis, A. Conan Doyle, Zona Gale, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, 
O. Henry, DeMaupassant, Charles Lamb, Poe, Stevenson, Stockton, and Mark Twain 
are represented. 


The Pathfinder. By Lawton B. Evans. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 

515. $1.20. 

Readings from modern literature arranged for character-building for the seventh 
and eighth grades or for junior high school. The pitfall of sermonizing is avoided and 
the lessons are allowed to speak for themselves whatever words of heroism, wisdom, 
justice, or patriotism may be injected in their structure. The organization headings 
are: “Good Fortune,” “Love of Country,” “Manhood,” “Courage,” “Overcoming 
Difficulties,” “Service and Sacrifice,” “Friendliness and Affection,” “Love of Nature 
and of Animals,” and “Personal Growth and Success.” While there are many selec- 
tions from classic writers, our more popular contemporaries are well represented with 
such names as Frank Crane, Berton Braley, Elbert Hubbard, and Edgar A. Guest. 


Modern Short Stories: American and British. Edited by Leonard Brown. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. 472. 


Representative selections are Zona Gale’s “A Far Cry,” Galsworthy’s “The First 
and the Last,’’ Hemingway’s “The Killers,’ Willa Cather’s “Paul’s Case,” Dreiser’s 
“The Lost Phoebe,” Sherwood Anderson’s “I Am a Fool,” and Conrad Aiken’s “Fare- 
well,” 
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A Junior Anthology of World Poetry. By Mark Van Doren and Garibald La- 
polla. New York: Albert & Charles Boni, 1929. Pp. 672. $2.50. 
All the poems from the original Anthology of World Poetry which the authors 
think will appeal to young people. The poems included here were selected after trial 
—largely in the Thomas Jefferson High School of New York City. 


Selections from Old Testament Literature. Edited by Henry David Gray. With 
notes compiled by Wallace J. Vickers. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Pp. 706. 

Literary organization for class use by types. There are brief introductory state- 
ments, and explanatory notes are given at the back of the book for difficult or obscure 
words. 

A Case Book in Discussion. By Frank C. McKinney and Mary Eula McKin- 
ney. New York: Ronald Press Co., 1930. Pp. 267. $2.00. 

New material from selected cases from the law courts is the basic material of this 
original text for the Freshman or Sophomore year in college or university. Each case 
is a problem dealing with matters of public interest: accidents, traffic questions, 
fraud, gambling, police power, citizenship, and secret societies. Instructors in courses 
in explanation, argumentation, journalism, public speaking, and debate, as well as 
preliminary courses for law students, will be interested to examine this significant 
contribution which makes such effective uses of actual situations from life. 

Mastery Speller. By James H. Smith and William C. Bagley. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1928 and 1929. Pp. 232. 

Modern provisions in this seventh- and eighth-grade speller show a vocabulary 
based on scientific word studies, provision for individual differences, grade placement, 
word-grouping on the basis of difficulty, dictation exercises, and numerous inciden- 
tal devices. 

The Nonpareil Composition Pad. Number Two. For High-School Grades. By 
Robert H. White. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1930. 

A pad of blank paper with a diagnostic record chart of student composition me- 
chanics, and a list of correction symbols. Organized for the high school. 

Word List. By the Department of English, Phillips Exeter Academy. Exeter, 
New Hampshire, 1930. Pp. 27. 

Eight hundred useful words well within the reach of the average high-school stu- 
dent but usually not within his grasp. There is a graded minimum vocabulary de- 
rived from classroom experimentation in the English Department at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 

Research and Thesis Writing. By John C. Almack. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1930. Pp. 310. $2.40. 

Graduate students in universities and colleges will find this volume a thorough 
handbook on the principles and technique of thesis construction. 

A Book of Modern Plays. Edited by George R. Coffman. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1930. Pp. 490. 

Seven modern classics: “Caste,” by Robertson; “Milestones,” by Arnold Bennett 
and Edward Knoblock; “Riders to the Sea,” by Synge; Lady Gregory’s “The Work- 
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house Ward”; O’Neill’s “Where the Cross Is Made”; Ibsen’s “An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple”; and Rostand’s “The Romancers.” There is an adequate introduction to the 
drama, definitions, general bibliographies, and historical notes on the author and 
plays. Each play is followed by questions, suggestions for further reading, and a brief 
bibliography. 


Epsom Wells and The Volunteers, or The Stock-Jobbers. By Thomas Shadwell. 
Edited by D. M. Walmsley. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. 387. 
The two comedies republished here after years of neglect will interest scholars in- 

terested in the restoration comedy and the daily life of Shadwell’s time. The biog- 

raphy and Introduction are suitable for college use. 


The Art of Sound Pictures. By Walter B. Pitkin and William M. Marston. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 287. $2.50. 

Talking pictures have made possible a new art. In their handbook the authors 
have written the history, stated the problems, and given guides for the construction 
of stories suitable for the “talkies.” There are chapters on “The Buyer’s Problems,” 
“What the Censors Do to Your Story,” “Rhythm,” “Feelings and Emotions,” “Sound 
Effects,” “Titles,” “Sound Technique,” and “Color.” Excellent photographs illustrate 
the process of making talking pictures. 
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The Latin Poems of John Milton. Edited by Walter MacKellar. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1930. Pp. 382. $3.00. 
With an Introduction and an English translation and notes. 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua. By John Henry Cardinal Newman. Edited for college 
use by Daniel M. O'Connell. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1930. Pp. 
467. $1.30. 

Prepared with a Foreword by Hilaire Belloc. 


The Reference Shelf: Disarmament. By Julia E. Johnsen. New York: H. W. 

Wilson Co., 1930. Pp. 173. 

Presented as a supplement to the Handbook of National Defense published in 1928. 
Briefs for the affirmative and negative, a bibliography, and general discussion of 
Herbert Hoover’s Armistice Day speech, Kirby Page’s “New National Preparedness,” 
and Nicholas Murray Butler’s “Pact of Paris” are here among many others. 


Creative Theatre. By Roy Mitchell. New York: John Day Co., 1929. Pp. 

256. $4.00. 

Criticism, appraisal, and prophecy are the large areas chosen by the author in 
this thoughtful inquiry into the present and future state of the theater. His analysis 
of the present failure of our drama and his sound programs have that dash of origi- 
nality and authority which challenges the thinking of every day. His emphasis on the 
audience as an active factor in the success of the theater is cogent. 
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